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ii  ivreiit  nniiiLer  nf  'PnK  1m)i:um,  ProR'ssor  Palmer  has 
eoutrihuted  a  valuahle  article  on  tlie  teaeliiMu^  of  morals  in  our 
schools.  'File  i)ai>er  is  a  (lelii^ditful  hit  of  common  smise  amid  mnch 
of  nonsense  on  tlie  snhject  with  winch  wt‘  have  lR*en  overwhelme<h 
and  onr  oratitiule  is  <lne  to  tlio  author  for  thus  clearing  away  the 
mist  so  as  to  enable  ns  to  view  the  ([iiestion  in  the  projier  litjht*  I 
am  contident  that  h'w  will  fail  to  appreciate  the  force  of  Professor 
Palmer’s  conclusions:  and  all  wdio  follow  his  reasoning  must 
at  once  see  how  inellicient,  and,  sometinu's,  evmi  harmful,  is  much 
of  the  so-called  ethical  teaidiing  that  is  now  tinding  a  place  in  the 
st'condarv  schools  of  the  land. 

Put  although  it  may  he  unadvisahle  to  teach  etliics  in  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  and  im[)ossil)le  direiUly  to  give  instriudion  in 
morals, — to  hear  classes  in  tlu‘  twelve  manly  virtues — yet  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  as  Pniifessor  Palmer  has  said,  that  moral 
character  he  huilt  up  in  our  Iniy-s  and  girls.  'I'he  ([uestioii  then, 
which  confronts  every  teacher,  every  one  who  is  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  systems  of  schools  for  the  young,  is :  lunv  is  this 
moral  training  to  he  given  ?  how  is  it  to  be  so  adapted  to  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  nature  of  children  that  the  lx*st  results  may  lie 
obtained,  that  the  hoys  and  girls  of  our  schools  may  feel  their 
responsibility  in  their  relations  one  to  another,  their  dependence  as 
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eivatures  of  a  lUviiie  (Creator — for  whether  or  not  we  aj»{)rove  of 
reliirioiis  teaehinj^  in  onr  pnl)lu;  schools,  the  Aineiican  j)eople  do 
allirni  the  soverei<»'nty  of  (iod. 

Fii-st  of  all,  in  the  consitleration  of  this  (jnestion,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  reineinber  that  there  are  in  ev'ery  l)oy  and  ^irl  the  j)ossi- 
hilities  of  moral  character,  and  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  teaehei' 
U)  draw  out  and  develoj*  these  possibilities,  and  not  to  pour  into 
the  assumed  vacuum  in  the  child's  nature  the  hypothetical  ov'crtlow 
of  his  own  morality.  Fliis  is  the  true  meanin<i^  of  education — 
educere,  to  lead  forth.  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  for  the  healthy 
•levelo[)ment  of  the  better  nature  of  the  child,  there  are  needed 
intluences  that  are  morally  and  pleasantly  stimulating.  Such  a 
stimulus  is,  of  course,  best  to  be  found  in  the  earnest,  Ood-feariiii^, 
chihl-lovinjTf  teacher,  with  sympathy  so  broad  and  varied  that  it  is 
ably  to  touch  at  all  points  human  nature  as  it  exists,  inlinitely 
diveisiticil,  in  the  youni^  life  of  our  children. 

In  this  a^e  of  [)ush,  of  material  prou^ress,  and  hurrah!  floes  the 
imnal  character,  the  matj^netic,  stimulatini^,  upliftin':;;  influence  of 
the  teacher  who  is  to  ^uide  our  child  through  the  dangers  of  school 
life  receiv'e  the  recognition  that  is  its  due  ?  We  look  askance  at 
the  teacher  who  cannot  give  us  the  minutest  detail  about  the 
Mikado's  Emi»ire  or  the  Dark  Continent;  who  does  not  see  fit  to 
cover  the  black-l)oard  with  ilots,  and  dashes,  and  brackets  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  divisions  and  sidMlivisions  of  one  of  Milton's  serial  sen¬ 
tences  ;  we  overlook  entirely  that  loving  nature,  that  devotion  to 
iliity,  that  strong  manliness  or  womanliness  that  would  lx*  invalu¬ 
able  in  the  moral  ins[»iring  and  training  of  our  children.  The 
itine  qua  non  of  the  true  teacher  cannot  end  with  intellectual 
attainment. 

I  wish  to  s[)eak  more  [)articularly,  however,  of  the  means  outside 
of  himself  that  the  teacher  luus  at  his  disposal  for  the  moral  train¬ 
ing  of  the  child.  Incongruous  as  it  may  seem,  the  same  spirit 
that  is  building  our  railroads  and  booming  our  western  towns  is 
dictating  to  the  teacher  here.  Public  opinion,  or  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  it,  is  insisting  upon  the  study  of  Mathematics  and 
Science  as  the  important  [>art  of  the  curriculum  in  our  jmhlic 
schools.  But,  as  President  DeCarmo  says,  We  shall  have  our 
lalK)r  for  our  [>ains  if  we  search  for  the  emlxaliment  of  ethical 
truths  in  nature  or  in  natural  science.’'  If  natural  laws  do  have 
their  counter[)art  in  human  life,  yet  it  is  oidy  by  analogy  and,  for 
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our  {lurpose,  lliat  iinalo^y  ends  just  wliere  the  moral  nature  comes 
ill.  Wliile  the  study  of  science,  under  tlie  direction  of  a  strong  and 
ins})irini' teai'lier,  may  do  much  towaid  fortifyinj^  the  moral  heights 
already  reached,  yet  for  touching  tlie  seiisihility  and  moving  the 
Avill  of  the  child,  that  force  is  necessary  which  throbs  with  human 
feeling  and  proclaims  the  power  of  human  will. 

It  is  !!(»  novelty  to  turn  to  history  for  this  force.  Ihidouhtedl}' 
the  teachings  of  history  may  lie  made  potent  factom  in  tlie  develoji- 
ment  of  character.  Here  are  reeordecl  the  U})S  and  downs  of 
humanity,  and  it  may  not  lie  im[)ossihle  to  trace  out  for  the  child 
the  relation  between  the  good  and  tlie  evil,  to  show  the  moral 
necessity  of  war  and  crime,  and  how  the  fatal  struggles  between 
man  and  man  avail  for  the  advancement  of  the  right  and  the 
purifying  of  men  :  but  at  best  this  is  a  dillicult  task.  The  correct 
iiiteriiretation  of  history  calls  for  the  deepest  intellectual  and  moral 
insight.  -Mistakes  are  easily  made  by  the  teacher,  mistakes  that 
may  prove  fatal  to  the  efliciency  of  the  instruction.  Moreover,  the 
held  of  history  is  so  vast,  and  the  units  necessary  to  lie  used  in 
estimating  historic  values  so  great,  that  it  is  almost  iuniossible  for 
the  child  clearly  to  grasp  the  real  relation  between  cause  and  effect, 
separated,  it  may  be,  by  centuries. 

If  however,  the  teachings  of  history,  as  we  have  it,  are  of  doubt¬ 
ful  value,  as  means  of  moral  training,  the  same  teachings  are  yet 
available,  idealized  but  true,  in  the  masterpieces  of  literature. 
May  we  not,  then,  turn  to  literature  with  reasonable  hope  that  we 
may  here  hud  a  channel  through  which  even  the  profoundest 
ethical  truths  may  gradually  hud  their  way  into  the  mind  of  the 
child,  there  to  lx*ar  fruit  in  intuitive  right  action. 

I  know  that  this  is  dangerous  ground.  I  know  that  my  claim 
will  be  called  visionary  by  some  and  absurd  by  others.  American 
ideas,  even  in  regard  to  so  intangible  a  subject  as  ethical  truth, 
are  substantial,  well-fed  creatures,  not  at  all  to  Ik?  taken  with  the 
thought  of  sailing  off  ov'er  the  boundless  seas  of  literature  in  search 
of  a  golden  tleei'e,  of  whose  existence,  outside  the  limits  of  our 
own  timeaiul  territory,  patriotism — if  uothiug  else — should  prompt 
a  denial,  d'o  many  of  us  there  is  nothing  outside  of,  or  above,  the 
b:)dy.  Our  little  world  revolves  about  tlie  iuhnitesimal  centre  of 
food  and  ilriiik  and  clothing.  For  us  poetry  is  a  thing  of  air,  and 
music  is  a  myth.  Hut,  however  closely  iii  our  devotion  to  material 
interests  we  may  tie  oui-selves  down  to  what  we  are  pleased  to 
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call  the  realities  of  life, — the  hare  “  yes  "  and  *•  no  of  existence — 
it  is  impossible  to  free  oui-selves  from  the  inilnence  of  the  ideal,  to 
throw  off  f)iir  dependence  upon  the  ima<jfination.  *•  In  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  man,”  says  Coleridi^e,  “exist  the  seeds  of  all  moral  ami 
scientific  improvement.”  It  is  easy  then  for  us  to  see  that  it  is 
through  the  training  of  the  imagination  and  its  ultimate  satisfaction 
that  man  is  to  struggle  upward  to  moral  [)erfection  I  ( )ur  ideal  of 
to-day  must  Ijecome  a  reality  and  our  step[)ing-stone  for  to-morrow  : 
and  so  on,  ste})  by  step,  until  the  stairway  is  com[)leted  that  shall 
lead  us  up  to  (iod. 

There  are  those,  I  am  confident,  who  will  see  this,  who  will 
undei-stand  that  the  ideal  in  life  and  art  cannot  safely  Ini  ignored 
in  the  education  of  the  child,  and  who  will,  therefore,  readily 
jHjrceive  the  educational  value  of  imaginative  literature.  In  the 
master-pieces  of  literature  are  to  be  found  all  the  great  truths  of 
human  life  presented  in  object  lessons,  and  so  plainly  set  forth  that 
no  one  can  fait  to  understand  them,  d'here  is  hardly  an  ethical 
question  that  our  myriad-minded  Shakes[)eare  has  not  answered 
and  rightly  answered.  The  rise  and  fall  of  .Macbeth  traces  tin* 
growth  of  ambition  and  the  miserable  life  and  death  of  a  soul  that 
has  once  given  way  to  the  promptings  of  an  evil  nature.  In 
Richard  III  we  can  hear  the  stealthy  tie. id  and  see  the  stern  fea¬ 
tures  of  retributive  justice  as  it  steals  uiion  its  victims,  striking 
(h>wn  right  and  left  those  who  have  offended  against  the  laws  of 
their  being.  In  all  Shakespeare’s  historical  plays  we  have  history 
idealized,  Ixiiled  down  until  the  relation  lietween  cause  and  effect 
is  apparent  to  young  and  old  alike.  Nor  are  the  comedies  without 
their  wholesome  teachings.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  a  text- 
l)ook  in  ethics;  and  the  sparkling  humor  and  inimitiible  poetry 
but  add  to  the  force  and  attractivem'ss  of  the  principles  set  forth. 

While  I  Ixdieve  it  is  practicable  to  put  Shakes})t*are  into  the  hands 
of  the  child  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  it  is  usually  done,  yet  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher  must  lx*  the  gitide  ;  and  it  is  certain  tliat 
we  cannot  wait  to  with  Shakespi'are.  We  have,  however,  a 

broad  field  over  which  to  range,  and  the  child’s  moral  nature  need 
not  starve  for  want  of  nourishing  food.  The  same  truths  that  are 
.so  jMiwerfully  realized  iu  Shakes[)eare  also  live  and  breathe  in  th<* 
simple  tales  and  fairy  stories  that  have  been  haiided  down  from 
nursery  to  nursery  from  remotest  times.  Blue  Beard,  Cinderella, 
Little  Red  Riding-IIood,  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  are  full  to  the 
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l)rim  with  ethical  teaeliiii^.  Not  that  the  eliihl  is  to  he  made  con¬ 
scious  of  tliis  teaching;  ami  of  the  result  that  it  is  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  him.  tSelf-consciousne.ss  is  just  what  we  wish  him  to  escape. 
Lhicoiiscious  right  action  in  the  child  will  he  the  teacher's  aim. 
'Fhe  .sensihilities  must  he  touched  and  therehy  the  will  l>e  reached 
that  is  to  promj)t  to  action.  AVheii  the  child  has  hecome  a  man 
will  he  time  enough  for  him  to  learn  that  C’iuderella  has  a  mean¬ 
ing,  and  that  riack  the  (liant-Killei-  is  a  henefactor  t^)  his  race. 
Enough  now  if  he  hut  learn  to  love  the  Jacks  and  hate  the  giants. 
So  is  he  giadually  ami  unconseiously  forming  moral  clfaracter. 
The  impoitant  thing  in  teaching  literature  to  (diildren  is  that  they 
he  intereste<l  and  attracted;  for  where  a  child  does  i*)t  love  there 
can  he  hut  little  hope  of  light  results.  We  must,  then,  select  “the 
hooks  that  seek  to  rouse  the  imagination,  to  stir  up  feeling, 
touch  the  heart.”  For  this  jairpose  there  is  nothing  more  jiotent 
than  are  those  national  epic  songs  that  have  grown  up  in  the  child- 
luKxl  of  the  human  race.  J'here  are  few  hoys  Avhose  courage  will 
not  lieat  time  to  the  martial  music  of  the  Iliad,  whose  souls  will 
not  thrill  at  the  recital  of  the  (’id  ;  the  song  of  Roland  which 
cheered  on  the  Normans  to  victory  at  Senloc  has  not  lost  its 
p(»wer  to-<lav;  the  Niehelungenlied  and  the  legends  of  our  own 
King  Arthur  are  a  never  ending  source  of  pleasure  and  inspiration. 
The  lessons  of  these  immortal  tales  are  i)rieeless  and  stand  waiting 
tohc  used.  'I'he  stiuggles  of  the  Iliad  are  thestruggles  of  humanity 
in  all  times;  the  wrath  of  Achilles  is  not  so  much  different  from 
the  wrath  of  men  of  our  day;  1  )ivinity  does  not  even  now  refuse  to 
eomj  to  the  assistance  of  [)erishing  mortals.  Swift-footed  Achilles, 
Agamemnon  King  of  Men,  Hector  of  the  glancing  helm,  are 
still  alive  in  th(*ir  intluence  over  men.  In  the  person  of  a  miser- 
ahle leper  the  ('id  entertained  the  messenger  of  (lod  and  invincihility 
was  the  rewaid  of  his  loving  kindne.ss.  Roland  was  the  })aladin 
without  fear,  with  the  heart  of  a  child  and  the  nobility  of  a  God. 
It  is  Sir  Galahad  of  King  Arthur's  knights  who  iinds  the  Holy 
( I  rail : 

“  My  good  blade  carves  ilie  casques  of  raen 
My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Hecause  niy  heart  is  pure.” 

w  e  are  sometimes  inclined  to  tight  .shy  of  these  old  masterj)ieces 
of  literattire  for  fear  that  they  may  not  interest  ehihlren  and  so  fail 
to  strike  a  responsive  chord  within  them.  Our  fears  are  prompted 
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by  our  ignorance  of  child  nature  and  the  origin  of  the  ancient 
epics.  As  I  liave  already  suggested,  these  songs  are  an  inheritance 
handed  down  to  us  from  what  we  may  call  the  childhood  of  the 
race,  when  human  faitli  was  unalloyed  and  imagination  fancy  free ; 
when  to  the  untutored  minds  of  men  all  nature  was  cndowc<l  m  ith 
life  and  soul,  and  divinity  animated  giuss  and  llowci*s  and  trees 
and  sky.  Hut  the  history  of  man  is  re[)cated  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  life  of  the  individual.  The  child  of  to-day  lives  just  as  near 
t()  nature  as  did  the  men  of  Homer's  story  or  the  heroes  of  the 
Nieltclungenlied  ;  and  if  the  childish  imagination  that  would  revel 
in  the  chivalrous  scenes  of  Kiim  Arthur's  court  has  eblx'd  awav 
before  the  school  is  reached,  it  is  all  due  to  the  chilling,  material¬ 
istic  atmosphere  of  the  home  from  which  he  comes. 

Although  I  urge  the  value  of  these  soul-stirring  epics  as  ])ossible 
fjictors  in  the  moral  training  of  children,  yet  I  am  ready  to  lay 
them  aside  for  chussics  that  may  seem  to  be  more  avadable  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cjuses,  even  though  these  latter  should  be  less  universally 
and  comprehensively  human.  Ethical  truth  is  embodied  in  all  the 
masterpieces  of  literature  and  in  our  selection  for  scluxtl-room  work 
we  may  safely  lx?  guided  by  the  nature  and  susceptibility  of  the 
child.  Hut  if  all  else  fail  to  hold  his  attention,  W(?  may  turn  with 
perfect  sbssurance  to  that  intensely  thrilling  and  remarkable  creation. 
Robinson  C'rusoe.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  in  the  English  language 
another  book  that  has  so  strong  a  hold  ujton  the  minds  of  children 
as  this;  nor  is  there  another  book  that  teaches  a  lesson  more 
necessary  for  the  young  to  learn.  Selfishness  is  the  prevailing 
short-coming  among  lH)ys  and  girls.  They  have  not  yet  bi?en  able 
to  gnisp  the  great  principle  of  intcrdei)endeiKx*  in  natui-e  and  in 
life.  In  the  strength  of  man,  as  he  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  Avith 
his  fellows,  they  fail  to  perceive  the  helplessness  of  men.  dhey 
have  yet  to  learn  the  great  lesson  of  mutual  resj»onsibility.  The 
experience  of  Crusoe  when  isolated  froju  his  fellow-men  is  admirably 
ada}tted  to  teach  this  lesson.  Hut  the  teaching  of  the  lH)ok  does 
not  stop  here.  “Nay,”  says  Frederic  Harrison,  Robinson  Crusoe 
contains  more  religion,  more  philosophy,  more  psychology,  more 
political  economy,  more  anthropology,  than  are  found  in  many 
elaljomte  treatises  on  these  sj)ecial  subjects."  d'hough  we  cannot 
expect  our  l)oys  and  girls  to  get  all  this  out  of  the  book  while  the}' 
are  children,  yet  C'rusoe  is  a  good  fellow,  whose  society  cannot  but 
have  a  refining  and  develo[)ing  influence  upon  all,  both  young  and 
old,  who  may  be  brought  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  listen  to  his  story. 
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Our  cliildrcn  must  not  be  iillowed  to  look  u[)on  l)ooks  as  so  nuvnj 
ounces  of  iiik  to  so  many  sheets  of  i)aoer,  pressed  to  a  certain 
consistency  and  dried  in  a  slow  oven.  Hooks  slioubl  be  their  friends 
from  whose  sotdety  they  are  to  (Uu  ive  pleasure  and  prolil — small 
profit  indeed  without  the  pleasure.  Tnl  ‘ss  we  can  lauyli  with  C'er- 
vantes  at  the  whims  and  hallucinations  of  Don  (,)uixote,  this  incom¬ 
parable  jiroduct  of  Spanish  frenius  will  have  no  message  for  us.  Hia; 
hearted  Don  (Quixote,  may  you  live  forever!  How  inexhaustible 
are  the  resources  of  the  hook  !  How  mellow  is  ('ervantes’  humor! 
and  the  comhinati(»n,  how  delightful  !  Vet  were  there  no  ethical 
truths  hound  up  in  the  life  of  the  mad  kni^dit  of  La  .Mancha,  the 
hook  would  hmo-  ii^o  have  mouhlered  to  dust  on  the  hack  shelves 
of  a  few  s})anisli  libraries  instead  of  llndinij  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  i)eo})le  of  all  classes,  l)clonoing  to  every  civilized  nation  in  the 
world.  ^ 

“  There  "is  a.  moral  in  Don  (Quixote,”  says  James  Russell  Lowell, 

and  a  very  profound  one,  whether  Cervantes  consciously  i)ut  it 
there  or  not,  and  it  is  this:  that  whoever  (piarrels  with  the  Nature 
of  d  hinji^s,  wittingly  or  unwittintifly,  is  certain  to  get  the  woi-st  of  it. 
'I'he  great  dillicxdty  is  in  finding  out  what  the  Nature  of  Things 
j-eally  and  perdurahly  is,  and  the  great  wisdom,  after  we  have  made 
this  discovery,  oi'  persuaded  oumelves  that  we  have  made  it,  is  in 
accommodating  our  lives  and  actions  to  it  as  best  we  may  or  can. 
And  yet,  though  all  this  he  true,  there  is  another  and  deeper  moral 
in  the  hook  than  this.  The  [)  ithos  which  underlies  its  seemingly 
farcical  turmoil,  the  tears  that  sometimes  tremble  under  our  lids 
after  its  most  poignant  touches  of  humor,  the  sympathy  with  its 
hero  which  survives  all  his  most  ludicrous  defeats  and  humiliations 
and  is  only  deepened  by  them,  the  feeling  that  he  is  after  all  the 
one  noble  and  heroic  figure  in  a  world  incai)ahle  of  comprehending 
him,  and  to  whose  inhabitants  he  is  distorted  and  caricatured  by 
the  crot)ked  panes  in  those  windows  of  custom  and  convention 
through  which  they  see  him,  all  this  seems  to  hint  that  onl}*  he 
who  hiis  the  imagination  to  conceive  and  the  courage  to  attempt  a 
trial  of  strength  with  what  foists  itself  on  our  senses  as  the  order 
of  Nature  for  the  time  Ixeiug,  can  achieve  great  results  or  kindle 
the  coJlperative  and  etheient  enthusiasm  of  his  fellowmen.  The 
Don  Quixote  of  one  generation  may  live  to  hear  himself  called  the 

F<m>t  Note.— up  to  1874,  278  editions  of  Don  tpiixote  were  i)nl)lislieil,  of  which  87  apiMjared 
in  Spain  and  I'.M  in  other  countries.  Transtatioiis  have  appean;d  in  K  ijrlish,  French,  Dutch 
(ierinan,  Ku.ssian,  Danisli,  indeed  in  every  Kuroiajan  tongue  including  Turkish.  Knc.  Brit. 
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sjiviour  of  society  l)y  the  next.”  Certiiiiily  we  Inive  here  a  whole¬ 
some  lesson  ;  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  place  in  the  hands  of  onr 
children  what  Sainte-Ileuve  has  aptly  called  “  tlie  hook  of  human- 
ity.” 

There  is  one  other  author  of  whom  I  want  to  speak  in  connec. 
turn  with  the  moral  tiainin^  of  children.  It  would  seem  unneces¬ 
sary  to  direct  attentioii  to  one  of  the  few  <ifreat  story  tellers  who 
Iiav'e  used  the  English  lan<rua^e  if  it  were  not  that  the  readinjj^ 
public  of  these  times  a}t[»e  ii‘S  to  he  continually  seeking  for  some 
new  and  unknown  god  in  the  literary  w<u’ld.  1  know  of  a  club 
organized  for  the  silly  and  pernicious  ])urp(>se  of  reading  the  new 
books  as  they  come  out.  Stupendous  and  demoralizing  undertak¬ 
ing!  And  one  of  the  young  lady  originators  of  the  club  inad¬ 
vertently  made  })ublic  her  commendable  motive;  for  when  she 
went  to  lloston  she  would  tind  peo})le  talking  about  recent  novels 
tha  tshe  had  not  read.  Oh,  this  detestable  fear  of  Heonin;/  behind 
the  times  in  our  knowledge  of  men  and  l)ooks !  So  we  read  the 
Litest  trash  and  marry  our  daughters  to  the  latest  [)enniless  mtble- 
men.  As  a  thoughtful  writer  has  said  “  An  insatiable  aj)[)etite 
for  new  novels  makes  it  as  hard  to  read  a  masterpiece  as  it  seems 
to  a  Parisian  boulevardien  to  live  in  a  (piiet  country.”  Yet  I  « 
apprehend  that  most  of  us  will  be  ready  to  sul)scribe  to  De  (^uiii- 
cey's  dictum  that  “  he  that  can  affect  blindness  to  the  brilliancy  of 
his  (Scott's)  claims  as  a  novelist,  and  generally  to  the  extraonli- 
u  iry  grace  of  his  prosi*,  must  be  incaj)acitflted  for  the  meanest  func- 
ti(»ns  of  a  critic  by  original  dullness  of  sensibility.”  Put  the  artis¬ 
tic  excellence  of  Scott’s  novels  only  serves  to  eidiance  their  ethical 
value.  I  have  s[)oken  of  history  a-,  a  factor  iu  moral  training  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  great  drawhick  is  the  ditliculty  in  bringing 
out  clearly  and  accurately  the  ethical  teaching.  In  the  condensed, 
ulealized  history  of  Se.dt,  the  lessons  of  human  life  are  so  artisti- 
luilly  woven  into  the  w.irp  and  woof  of  the  concei)tiou  that,  as  the 
enchantment  of  the  romance  grows  upon  the  child,  his  mind 
l»ec<unes  im[>regnatcd  with  the  ethical  truths,  which,  in  the  lahora- 
tory  of  his  child-nature,  arc  transmuted  into  character.  Let  us, 
then,  hasten  to  admit  our  boys  and  girls  into  that  enchanted  })alace 
of  romance  where  the  “  Wizard  of  the  North  ”  holds  undis})uted 
sway. 

f  have  endeavored  to  emphasize  the  value  of  classic  literature  as 
4  means  of  building  uj)  character  in  our  boys  and  girls  during  the 
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early  yeans  of  school  life.  It  has  latt,  however,  U'en  my  aim  to 
<*xhaust  the  siihjeet.  'I'he  mere  mention  of  those  master})ieces  that 
are  availahle  for  this  j)urj)ose  would  till  pa^es.  lint  the  sn<j^ges- 
tions  that  I  have  made  may,  I  hope,  help  the  teacher  in  whose 
hands  the  selectioiU)f  matter  must  nltimately  l)e  left.  "J'he  methotl 
to  he  used  in  diiecting  the  svork  of  the  child  in  literature  must 
also  rest  with  tin*  teacher;  yet  one  thing  must  Ir?  kept  continually 
hefore  him  :  interest  in  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  of  the 
iirst  imjtortance. 


IiXdLIS//  lUiEPARA  TORT  SCHOOL. 

Mrilieu  INKK.KSI.KY,  It.  A.  OK  I'.KASKXOSK  COLLKOK,  OXKORO;  SAX 

FRAXCISCO,  CAL. 

\  N  old  rcd-hrick  manor-house  in  a  (puet  village  alH)ut  six. 
^  ^  teen  miles  from  lamdon,  and  a  favorite  place  of  residence  for 
jn-ofessional  and  husiness  men  who  go  up  daily  hy  rail  to  the  nie- 
troj)olis;  tine  elms,  the  resting-places  of  many  loud-cawing  rooks; 
trim,  well-ke})!  lawns,  gardens  and  conservatories ;  a  erieket-lield, 
carefully  mown  and  rolled,  on  which  manj'  men  of  world-wide 
rejaitation  received  their  earliest  instructions  in  the  national 
game  from  a  Voi’kshire  i)rofessional,  whose  dialect  was  so  broad 
and  i-acy  of  his  nortlu'rn  native  shire  as  to  he  almost  unintelligihle 
to  a  man  from  the  southern  counties  ;  a  playing-tiehl  for  the 
small  hoys  not  yet  promoted  to  the  dignity  and  i»riyileges  of  the  lii’st 
or  second  eleven  ;  several  I'lton  livcs'-courts  ;  a  covered  play  ground 
for  wet  weather;  a  tine  private  chajtel,  approached  from  house  and 
.school  hy  a  covered  cloister ;  a  gravelled  play-ground  for  hockey  and 
hall-games;  a  shop  for  car[»entry  ami  wood-turidng ;  a  wide- 
.sti'ctching  hree/.y  down,  across  which  one  saw,  with  its  tlags  tlutter- 
ing  in  the  wind,  the  (f rami  Stand  o!i  the  M[)soni  race-coui’se : — such 
are  the  external  details  of  the  school  of  the  daily  life  of  mastei's 
and  scholars  of  which  1  j)urpose  to  give  some  account. 

liy  a  Preparatory  School  in  Mngland  is  not  meant  a  school 
which  [)repares  young  men  for  admission  to  the  Universities,  hut 
one  at  which  hoys  from  the  age  of  nine  to  fourteen  years  are  got 
ready  for  the  entrance  examinations  and  for  scholarships  at  the 
great  public  schools,  Kton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  etc.  The  Head 
.Master  is  the  proprietor  of  the  school,  and  all  the  protits,  after 
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workiiijT  expenses  are  paid,  <>-(^  into  his  pocket.  'Fhe  annual 
idiarsji’e  for  a  hoy  is-'^ToO,  and  to  this  are  to  he  added  music  lessons, 
the  cost  of  hooks,  and  some  other  extras.  A  master  to  teach  ten 
hoys  can  he  obtained  for  with  hoard  and  lodij^ino-,  or  for  a 

rather  smaller  sum,  and,  as  tlie  food  provided  is,  thoucfh  ^ood  and 
wholesome,  })lain,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  l  iri^e  marij^in  of 
profit.  We  used  to  calculate  tli  it  the  ^ro.ss  recei[)ts  per  annum  of 
the  Head  of  C'heam  School  were  about  -SllfhOOU,  and  that  half  of 
thi  s  sum  was  profit. 

C’heam  School  at  the  time  I  knew  it,  had  about  ltd  hoys,  many 
of  them  bearinjj^  very  well-known  names.  Prince  Emich  of 
Leinin^en,  Count  (lleichen,  a  cousin  of  Queen  Adctoria,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Duke  of  Portland,  and  several  Lords  (irosvenor,  sons  of  tin* 
Duke  of  Westminster,  were  all  [)U[)ils  of  this  .school.  Younjj 
Viscount  Dunlo,  who  has  since  become  very  widely  known,  as  the 
husband  of  Pelle  Hilton,  was  a  very  <piiet  unobtrusive  boy,  who 
showed  no  marked  cap.icity  in  his  studies,  or. skill  at  the  games  which 
are  so  highly  esteemed  in  an  English  school  of  this  class.  Hy  the 
death  of  his  father  he  has  succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  and 
Belle  Hilton  is  now  the  C’ountess  of  Cdaucarty. 

The  teaching-staff  consisted  of  nine  class-masters  including  flu* 
head  master,  two  mathematical  mastei-s,  one  French  mastci’.  om* 
Cierman,  and  one  music  and  singing  master,  who  was  also  chapel- 
organist  and  teacher  of  the  violin.  'I'lie  music  master  was  named 
Hill,  but  was  invariably  called  “Tommy”  both  hy  ma.sters  and 
Ixiys.  He  was  very  jiopular,  and  was  a  very  accomplished  man  in 
many  wavs.  Besides,  being  a  good  performer  on  the  organ,  piano, 
violin  and  ’cello,  he  wais  an  excellent  all-round  cricketer,  one  of 
the  Ix'st  amateur  billiard-[)layers  I  ever  knew',  and  the  cleverest 
skater  among  us.  Many  young  nohlemen  had  b(*en  pupils  of  his, 
and,  when  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  school  from  Eton  or  London, 
they  invariably  called  on  “  Tommy”  for  a  chat.  All  tlie  masters, 
except  the  head  ma.ster  and  the  (Tcrman  master,  livtal  in  lodgings 
in  the  village. 

In  summer  the  boys  were  called  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
at  half-past  six  they  received  religious  instruction  from  the  Hea  l 
master  and  the  Chiplain.  At  seven  the  other  masters  (or  most  of 
them)  came  in  and  a  lesson  was  given  till  a  ipiarter  to  eight. 
Then  came  prayer  in  the  big  school-room,  at  which  function  the 
whole  establishment,  including  visitors  staying  in  the  house  and 
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sn'V„nts,  wa.s  i.res.nt  in  force.  Tl.cn  l,.-r.aktast-^somexvl,at  orj- 
d“ue  1  uae,l  to  tlm,k-in  tl,e  .linino-kall,  wkere  tl,e  l,ea,l-maatc  . 
fanul  •  an,Un.eat8  sat  at  tl.e  l.oacl  of  tl.e  two  Ion,  tal,les,  an.  t  ,e 
,„astL  .l..wn  t1,e  sides  at  intervals  witl.  tl.eir  n.n«l.apers  and  let- 
tcis  After  lireakfast  tl.e  Ikivs  .mil  inasteis  rose  f.oni  t  ■  .  ■ . 
,„d  the  fa, oily  an.l  tl.eir  ,«ests  tiled  out  1 
,,1,1  A,t,ni,„l.  rvko  was  ,,ayi..,uttention  to  tl.e  1.™.  astu  c  W 
da„.d,te,'.  use,l  to  ex.'ite  onr  n,..rr„.,e..t  vc-y  ...nel.  as  l.c  1  ol.l.le.t 
outriat.ni.in,  tl.e  ,,e.r...n  in  front  of  kin.  if  tke 

reason  stoi)lK-<l  its  eoiii^e  for  a  second  or  two.  He  did  Ins  dut>, 

l.owevc.-,  and  n.a.le  tl.e  Ned's  eldest  danol.Uw 

.....otker,  .....1  all  Ike  assist.., .t-,«aste.s  kad  to  snUseta.  to  a 

"fifS'tke  kreakfast  ro,..n.  tl.e  koys  went  out  into  tke 
„-avelle.t  ,.lav-,r..und.  wl.ick  was  Isrunded  on  two  sales  ky  sekool- 
kuiklk.fis  Inn'l  tke  ck.ister.  on  a  tkird  ky  tke  ckapel  ‘''‘'’.S'”''™; 

wall,  wkile  tke  tourtt.  side  w.is  se].a.ated  ky  a  low  nail  lom 

ericket-tields,  and  the  broad  downs  beyond.  There  the  )oys  s  ooc 
..la.nt  wkile  two  or  tkree  l.iteked  ni.  l«lLs  to  anotker  standing 
witl.  a  l«tin  kis  kands  near  one  of  tke  knttresses  of 
leadin.r  to  tke  ek.,i.el.  Tke  koy  witl.  tl.e  kat  k.t  itl-  c.tUd.es,  .nrd 
tkek,wwko  caugkt  kirn  out  went  in  till  ke  w.is  m  kke  ...an 
.el,  out .  if  a  nnrster  eangl.t  tke  kali,  ke  was  at  once  s,m-.,..n. 
i.v  r,..alt  iK.vs  aski...g  to  k,.  tii.ped  in."  Tk.s  went  on  nnt.l  te. 
minutes  to  ;i..e.  wken  a  kell  rang  for  tke  koys  to  go  ...  and  get 
tkeir  lH.oks  re...lv  to  repeat  tl.e  lines  given  to  tken.  to  Iw 
,„menn„T:  at  nine,  sekool  iK.gan,  and  tk.-ee  lessons  of  ..nek.^m 

eack  linisi.ed  tke  uu.n.ing's  work.  On  certan. 
often,  a  nuisance  eallct  a  •'  general  muster  wius  ktk  ..ttci  m 
ing  sckool.  Tke  ts.ys  tken  went  out  to  tke  field  and  ''«> 
nractice  till  Td.-k'..  wken  one-tki.-.!  of  tl.eir  munK-r  weld  in  to 
wask  tkeir  kands  iKifore  .tinner:  a  second  l«tel.  went  ...  tire  min¬ 
utes  afte.-war, Is,  amt  tke  senior  Isiys  last.  At  one  o  cloc^  .k.me 
was  reaily,  tke  kea,l  niasU.r  ami  kis  family  kemg  present.  ,  lid 
sometimes  i.are.its  of  koys  down  f.'o„i "  town,  iind  ••  old  k.  .>s 
Kton  or  elsewkere.  Tke  sekool-dinner  served  tke  v.s.toi-s  as  1... 
ckeon.  Tke  visitois  were  free, .tently  very  great  ,a'oi.le  mdee.l ,  at 
m.e  , tinner  we  ka.l  tkree  Ikinces,  and  Diiekesses  ™ 

.•..„k.,own  .inantities."  One  of  tliese  great  ladies  .imllsid  ir 
very  muck  ky  insisting  on  wateking  tke  koys  m  tke  sw.n.ni.n^ 
Imth. 
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At  two  o'clock  school  began  again,  two  lessons  occupying  the 
time  until  four  o'clock.  On  one  day  in  the  week  a  well-known 
artist,  whose  works  were  often  hung  in  the  Ivoyal  Aca<lemy,  came 
to  give  drawing  lessons,  this  necessitated  some  cihanges  in  the 
school-work,  into  which  I  need  not  enter  here.  .Vfter  sehool  the 
boys  who  had  been  punished  with  drill,  were  drilled  hy  the  Ser¬ 
geant,  an  old  non-commissioned  otlicer  of  one  of  the  regiments  of 
the  Guard,  who  also  supervised  the  swimming  bath.  The  bath  was 
popular,  and  many  l)oys  swam  and  dived  very  well.  I  liave  seen 
seven  or  nine  saucers  picked  up  from  the  bottom  in  one  dive. 
Those  Avho  did  not  go  to  the  bath  from  choice,  or  to  drill  from 
necessit\%  played  cricket,  either  practising  at  the  net  with  the 
professionals,  or  playing  picked  sides.  Matches  between  the 
various  classes  were  common  and  went  on  for  perhaps  a  week  on 
the  whole  school  da^'s  ;  other  matches,  independent  of  the  class- 
matches,  Ijeing  })layed  on  holidays,  i.  e.  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons.  The  cricket  was  very  good,  for  the  professional 
mowed  and  rolled  the  “pitches,"  put  up  and  took  away  the  nets, 
and  coached  the  hoys  in  batting.  The  Head  master's  son,  an 
assistant  in  the  .school,  once  (aiptain  of  the  Eton  team,  and  pio- 
Captain  of  the  Cambridge  I'niversity  eleven,  took  great  interest 
in  the  cricket,  and  several  famous  playei's  received  their  eaily 
cricket  education  there.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  lion. 
Ivo  liligh,  and  the  three  brotlieis  Studd  who  all  played  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Univei’sity  eleven.  The  Studds  were  sons  of  a  wealthy 
indigo-planter,  who  was  said  to  have  been  “converted"  from  a 
lamentable  state  of  irreligion  by  the  Evangelists  Moody  and  San- 
key.  One  of  the  Studds  has  since  become  a  missionary  in  ('hina, 
and  a  year  or  two  ago  })assed  through  San  I'rancisco,  and  lec- 
tnreil  at  the  Vonng  Men's  Christian  Associatii»n.  In  the  Eton  and 
Harrow  cricket  match  (tf  iSSii  four  (*ld  Cheam  boys  were  playing: 
Stavelev  and  laud  Athlamney  for  Harrow,  A.  11.  Studd — a  fourth 
brother — and  the  Hon.  ('.  Knatchbull  Ilngessen  for  Eton. 

At  a  (piarter  to  six  the  hoys  began  to  go  in  to  prepare  for  tea  in 
three  divisions,  and  at  six  came  tea.  This  consisted  of  bread  ami 
butter,  with  occasional  preserves,  watercress,  and  cold  meat,  with 
tea.  Meals  oeeiipied  a  rather  long  time,  as  general  notices  to  the 
school  were  usually  given  out  at  dinner;  anil  at  tea  impositions 
and  extra  work  were  handed  in  to  the  Head  Master.  Tea  was 
followed  by  the  chapel-serviee  at  which  the  Head  Master  or  the 
(^haplain  ollieiated,  the  organ  being  played  by  the  music-master. 
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From  seven  till  eiji^lit  preparation  of  the  next  day's  lessons  was 
made  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  assistant-masters.  After  a 
li^ht  reteetion  the  smaller  Ixiys  went  off  to  IkmI,  not  without  a 
little  ehafT  ami  mneh  handshakini^  with  the  masters  to  whom  they 
specially  attached  themselv'es.  The  senior  Ixn's  and  the  monitoi*s 
stayed  np  till  nine  o'clock,  [)layin^  alxait  outside  if  there  was 
li^ht  enomjfh.  At  nine  the  last  hell  of  the  day,  the  27th  or  possi- 
hl}'  the  ilOth,  dismissed  the  senior  hoys  ;  and  the  masters,  delighted 
to  Ik*  rid  of  boys  for  an  hour  or  two,  adjourned  for  supper  to  the 
master's  “  eommon-room,'’  where  they  sat  during  the  day 
when  not  teaching  or  “on  duty,"  and  read  the  newspapei-s,  and 
where  those  of  them  who  had  a  titste  for  natural  history,  kept 
microscopes,  acpiaria,  and  other  seientitic  paraphernalia.  The 
mastei-s  were,  “except  the  Frenchman  and  the  (ierman,  all 
graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  gentlemen  of  high  attain- 
mejits,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  school  })rospectns.  The  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge  men  used  maliciously  to  point  out  this  clause 
to  the  French  and  German  masteis,  a  strict  construction  implying 
that  tliri/  were  not  “gentlemen  of  high  attainments.’’ 

Cireat  interest  was  at  om;  time  taken  in  the  “common  room  ”  in 
the  development  of  frogs  from  frog-spawn,  and  there  were  to  lx* 
seen  on  cork  rafts  on  the  surface  of  the  water  several  tinv  frojrs, 
ga/.ing  with  open  round  eyes  upon  anew  Avorld  ;  while  othei-s,  less 
developed,  still  had  the  tadpole's  tail  remaining,  and  othem  had 
not  yet  put  forth  their  legs  at  all,  I>ut  somehow  in  an  unex¬ 
plained,  perhaps  inexjdicahle  manner,  very  soon  after  l)eeoming 
fnll-hlown  frogs,  they  disappeared  altogether.  Perhaps  they  thought 
they  had  sulhciently  demonsiiated  to  us  the  Darwinian  principle 
of  evolution,  and  Avent  forth  to  see  the  world;  perhai)s  like  “those 
whom  the  gods  love,"  they  died  young,  and  went,  as  did  the  heroes 
of  old,  to  the  Klysian  liehls. 

The  principal  games  [)laved  in  the  winter  season  at  Cheam  were 
football,  hockey  and  lives.  ’Fhe  particular  game  of  football 
[)layed  was  the  Fton  game,  at  which  I  have  plaj'ed  several  times, 
l)ut  which  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  fully  nndei-stood.  The  hall  used 
is  a  round  one,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  scrimmaging,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed, bullying,"  in  the  game.  Whenever  the  hall 
goes  behind  the  touch-line,  a  “  bully "  or  close  scrimmage  is 
formed,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  hall  is  put  down,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  a  game  seems  to  be  little  else  than  a  succession  of  “  bullies." 
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111  a  ••  bully  *’ tile  ()[)[»( >.site  side  “form  up”  and  “form  down”  al¬ 
ternately,  and  often  a  whole  side  is  ])uslied  alono-,  ball  and  all. 
by  the  stronger  side,  d'here  is  a  line  called  the“ron<re  line,”  and 
the  [loints  scored  are  “rouges”  and  goals.  The  great  thing  in  the 
game  is  to  “dribble”  and  dodge  well.  It  is,  altogether,  a  rather 
complicated  variety  of  football,  and  men  who.  when  tliey  were  boys, 
learned  the  lingby  rnion  or  Assoi-iation  game,  rarely  take  very 
kindly  to  it. 

Hockey  was  played  across  the  gravelled  [ilaygronnd,  with  wood¬ 
en  Iwts,  rather  shorter  than  a  lawn  tennis  rac([nct,  but  with  round¬ 
er  and  smaller  faces.  Small  hard  india-rubber  lialls  weie  used, 
and  a  good  deal  of  violent  exercise  could  Ik*  got  out  of  the  game, 
the  tiring  part  of  which  for  tall  men  was  that  it  involved  more 
stooping  than  was  quite  jdeasant.  When  hockey  is  jdayed  with 
lioekey-sticks — and  it  is  a  better  game  when  so  pla3'ed — none  but 
tlie  goal  keeper  should  lie  allowed  to  raise  his  stick  higher  than  the 
elbow.  The  enforcement  of  this  rule  on  penalty  of  a  tree  hit  by  the 
opposite  side  for  its  infringement,  lessens  the  danger  of  awkward 
knocks  in  the  face  from  the  hockey-stick,  a  danger  which  is  con¬ 
siderable  when  the  game  is  jdaved  wildly. 

Fives  was  played  in  that  form  of  court  known  as  the  Eton  court, 
the  complexity  of  which  rendei-s  the  variety  of  strokes,  and  the 
nnmlx*r  of  ways  in  which  the  ball  relxmnds,  much  greater  than  in 
an  ordinary  court.  Tlierc  is  more  to  [ilay  for  than  in  a  [»lain 
court,  and  more  frequent  surprises  ha[)[)en  from  the  ball  catching 
in  unexpected  [daces,  and  coming  back  in  curious  manners.  'J'he 
game  is  a  very  fast  one  and'  an  hour's  hard  [ilay  at  it  suflices  to 
bathe  the  [ilayers  in  cojiious  [>ers[>iration  on  anv  but  the  coldest 
day. 


HOW  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  HELP  OR  HINDER 
EACH  OTHER. 

WILLIAM  M.  THAYER,  FRANKLIN. 

^l^^llE  iK'st  teachers  consider  that  they  do  their  lH*st  work  when 
1-  they  ins[)ire  the  hearts  of  their  scholars  with  the  determination  to 
helj)  themselves.  That  ex[)erienced  teacher  of  thirty  yeai-s  ago, 
William  H.  Wells, said,  liefore  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  “  It  must  be  regarded  jls  the  highest  gift  of  the  teacher;  the 
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ubilitv  to  te‘u,*li  his  pupils  to  think  and  act,  without  doiu^  their 
thinkiiiL>-aud  actinia  for  them.  *  *  *  1  would  apply  most  rii^idlythe 
rule — Never  do  tor  a  pupil  what  heisea{)ahle  of  doiu<i^  for  himself.” 
It  is  a  powerful  aid  that  iustimetors  may  render  t(»  the  home  in  this 
way.  'I'heir  coii[)eratiou  with  parents,  at  tliis  [)oiut,  is  not  limited; 
it  s])reads  over  the  whole  lives  of  the  j)arties  influenced  thereby, 
'i'o  their  last  moment  of  life  they  will  realize,  by  happy  experience, 
that  “(iod  helps  those  who  help  themselves.” 

( )ne  of  the  principal  advantages  of  this  mutual  assistance,  to 
home  and  school,  in  the  line  of  self-hel[),  is  life-lonjif  improvement. 
Many  younj^  people  cease  to  improve  when  their  school-days  close. 
The  youth  learns  the  trade  of  a  car[)enter,  and  ^oes  on  im}»rovino 
in  that  handicraft  through  life.  J'he  same  is  true  of  the  silvei- 
smith,  cal)iuet-maker,  and  other  artisans.  I  Jut  many  a  pupil  lays 
aside  books,  renounces  studious  habits,  loses  the  desire  for  mental 
improvement,  and  ceases  intellectual  progress  when  he  leaves  school. 
He  appears  to  accept  the  old,  worn-out  idea,  that  mental  culture  is 
limited  to  the  period  of  attending  school.  This  is  more  generally 
true  of  girls  than  boys,  for  the  reason  that  they  art!  not  expected  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  in  which  there  is  culture,  as  l)oys  do.  It  ought 
to  be  otherwise,  since  girls  enjoy  more  leisure  for  reading  and 
study  when  they  [tass  from  the  sujtervisioii  of  teachers;  but  the 
customs  of  society  determine  the  result  as  we  have  indicated. 
Ibmce  the  waste  of  intellectual  [)ower  ainong  females,  by  abandon¬ 
ing  self-culture,  is  enormous.  Ciisting  aside  books  with  schools, 
and  accepting  matrimony  as  the  veto  upon  self-improvement,  the 
girlhood  of  a  multitude  lizzies  into  tame  and  common-place  woman¬ 
hood.  'rims  society  is  burdened  with  a  class  of  mothci’s,  who 
know  no  more  than  they  did  when  their  first  babies  were  l)orn, 
although  they  might  just  as  well  have  l)een  among  the  intelligent 
and  influential  women  of  the  country.  Acce[)ting  the  un{)ardona- 
ble  folly,  that  there  is  no  need  of  mind-culture  after  school  days 
end,  they  stopped  short  in  their  progress,  content  to  remain  cyphei's 
when  they  might  have  become  known  (quantities,  'riiis  evil  will 
be  remedied,  at  least  in  a  large  measure,  when  home  and  school 
combine  to  make  self-help  an  im[).)rtant  end  of  education. 

Miss  Frances  Power  C'obbe  says,  in  her  “  Duties  of  Women,” 
**  We  see  one  (dass  of  wives,  of  noble,  free  natures,  fretted  aud 
g.dled  all  their  livms  by  the  fetters  which  some  meaii-souled  man 
causes  to  clank  whenever  he  is  in  an  ill  teinq)er.  On  the  other 
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side.*,  we  see  iuietlier  set  of  women  who  become  [)erfeetly  i)assive. 
iiml  silly  ami  “sweetly  depemlent."  Ami  at  sixty,  when  their 
hnshamls  die,  they  are  no  better  able  to  manajre  tlndr  (twn  atVair> 
than  they  were  at  six,  but  betray  by  their  ebildisbiiess  that  the 
whole  moml  work  of  life  has  l)een  stop[)ed  for  them  foi  half  a  eentury. 
My  father  (  who  heartily  approv'ed  of  wifely  olKMlienee  )  used,  never¬ 
theless,  t<>  lauii;h  at  such  widows,  and  said  they  reminded  him  of 
clocks  with  the  weif^hts  taken  olf  which  instantly  set  off,  huzz. 
Imzz,  buzz  I  till  they  ran  down.” 

Home  and  school  iK'Come  mutually  hel})ful  by  eid'orcinj;- 
Cour.ECT  VIEW'S  OF  LIFE.  Vouii^  peo[)le  will  possess  distorted 
views  of  life  if  left  to  their  own  bias.  They  are  faseiuate<l  by 
costly  a})})arel,  the  accompaniments  of  wealth,  the  display  of 
fashion,  the  lure  of  aniusements,  tin;  ^uirniture  of  style,  and  lordly 
[(osition.  A  writei-,  who  bidieves  that  this  is  particularly  true  of 
U^irls,  says,  “^irls  are  intoxicatt*d  by  tlie  shimmer  of  silk,  the  blazt‘ 
of  jewels,  the  fall  of  lai'O,  and  the  royal  sweej)  of  velvet.'*  Xothino- 
less  than  direct,  pei-sistent  instriietion  can  ever  correct  their  seriou> 
mistake  ;  ami  uneorreeted,  it  will  embarrass  culture  and  dwarf  the 
soul. 

Not  oidy  Vassal'  College,  but  nearly  all  other  schools  for  yirls. 
have  realized  the  demoraliziiiLj  intluence  of  these  girlish  notions: 
and  have  In'en  conqiclled  to  deiiouiiee  and  uju'oot  them.  l''rom 
homes  of  wealth  young  ladies  come,  with  exjicusive  wardrobes  and 
foolish  ideas  of  eti(piette,  and  the  [»oorer  class  lK*eome  dazzled  by 
their  a[)pearanee.  and  tease  their  parents  of  moderate  means  into 
larger  outlays  for  dress.  Recently,  I  heard  a  father  say,  that  it 
cost  him  liftv  dollars  extra  to  dress  his  daughter  for  ('ommenee- 
meiit  in  a  country  academy.  She  was  with  the  Romans,  and  had 
to  do  as  the  Romans  do,  or  lose  caste  with  a  class  of  her  compan¬ 
ions,  and  feel  humbled  and  mortilied. 

\'assar  College  and  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  not  t(t  mention 
other  institutions,  have  aeeomplisheil  a  noble  w'ork  in  making  this 
devotion  to  fashion  apjiear  unwomanly,  and  InMieath  the  regard  of 
an  aspirant  for  true  intellectual  and  moral  life.  Many  bonus  of 
allluence  f)ossess  more  mental  strength  and  moral  character  to-day, 
l)eeause  these  foolish  an<l  perilous  ideas  were  expelled  from  the 
heads  of  their  daughtei's,  at  these,  and  other  well-eouduete<l  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning.  Such  false  views  of  life  are  nearly  as  inimical 
to  thorough  brain-work  as  to  thorough  heart-work.  Brains  are  as 
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fssfiitiiilly  obstructed  as  tlie  atTectioiis  liy  their  doiniiiatinij  iiiHu- 
eiice.  'Dieir  ert'ectual  removal  is  clearing  away  rubbish,  that 
[uijiils  may  tiud  the  way  to  knowledge  and  virtue  unobstructed 
and  pleasant. 

Youth  of  both  sexes  often  imagine  that  their  parents  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  actual  needs  (tf  the  youuo  at  this  day, — that 
peoj)le  of  their  a^e  can  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what 
••  000(1  society  ”  demands  now.  'rhi.s  opinion  pushes  the  parents 
still  further  away  from  the  enjoyments  and  duties  of  the  j (resent, 
.ind  the  real  home-ties  are  l»rokeu.  A  literary  institution  that  fos- 
teis  such  a  spirit  inflicts  an  irreparable  injury  upon  homes;  while 
homes  that  furnish  [uipils  Avith  the  false  views  of  life  considered, 
inflict  a  serious  injury  u[)on  schools.  Schools  deiive  facility  and 
streiioth  fi'oiu  families  which  are  instructed  in  the  serious  things  of 
life,  in  which  we  embrace  that  ('hristian  counsel  without  which 
education  is  incom}»lete. 

'rids  tlauight  grows  in  importance  when  we  reflect  that  the 
mass  of  (duldreii  and  youth  in  the  public  schools  of  our  land  never 
leceive  the  first  moral  lesson  at  home.  I'hey  do  not  even  know 
that  tht*y  possess  moral  and  s[)iritual  natures.  Immortality  is  no 
more  familiar  t(»  them  than  the  1 1 ebrew  language,  (iod,  pemona! 
accountability,  the  soul,  futurity  and  kindred  things  are  never 
iucludcil  in  their  estimate  of  life.  In  this  res})(*ct  they  are  heathen 
.IS  truly  as  the  iidiabitauts  of  the  ••dark  continent.”  In  one  par¬ 
ticular.  jtcihaps.  they  suffer  iii  contrast  with  the  subjects  of 
Mtesa's  Kingdom:  for  the  latter  iucorpoi'ate  into  their  views  of 
life  th(*  woiship  of  gods,  while  the  latter  have  no  divinities  to 
which  they  apj»eal  for  aid.  “What  shall  we  eat,  what  shall  we 
drink  and  whei-ewithal  shall  we  be  clothed,”  constitute  their  sum 
total  (»f  earthly  existiMice,  'I'o  this  class,  a  school  that  insists  upon 
correct  views  of  life  gives  what  gold  cannot  jiurchase.  In  closing 
we  refer,  lu'icfly.  to  two  j»oiuts  at  which  schoed  may  jirove  of 
iuestimalde  value  to  home. 

(a  )  lly  correcting  the  faults  and  l)ad  habits  (tf  pupils.  It  is 
claimed  that  thorough  scholars  are  generally  negligent  of  personal 
•ippearauc-c.  and  even  of  the  civilities  of  society.  .Mary  Lyon  was 
(h'Void  (tf  taste  and  neatness  when  she  first  began  her  stiujies,  .so 
much  so  that  [tupils  ridiculed  her.  Her  apparel  and  ntom  pro¬ 
claimed  daily  the  ab.sence  of  taste,  m-atness  and  order.  A  faithful 
teacher.  Iiowever,  kindly  remonstrated  with  her,  setting  forth  the 
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j»riceless  valno  of  these  (^iialities  to  a  yomiir  lady;  and  her  judi¬ 
cious  advice  wnuioht  a  complete  chauL'‘e  in  the  bill's  habits,  for 
which  she  felt  herself  under  orvat  ohlioations  thereafter.  I*erhaj)s 
that  teacher  was  of  greater  service  to  her  at  this  point  than  at  any 
other;  for  .Mary  l.,yon  iH^caine  j>ersistent  for  these  qualities  in  her 
pupils  at  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  Many  oirls  and  Imws  are 
untaught  at  home  eoneerniuo  the  advantages  of  punctuality. 
jMtliteness,  thoroughness  and  system,  d  hey  are  tardy  at  school  as 
they  are  elsewhere,  and  content  to  Ik*  passable  in  recitations,  rude, 
unambitious  and  plodding.  The  teacher  who  corrects  these  miser¬ 
able  habits,  and  makes  his  scholars  i)rompt,  polite,  enthusiastic 
and  thorough  in  their  lessons,  does  incalculable  croud  to  them  and 
their  Intmes.  A  teacher  had  a  Imw  »»f  sixteen  in  Ins  school — a 
farmer's  son,  uncouth,  inqudite,  neolitjent  ami  repulsive.  He  came 
to  school  direct  from  the  barnyard,  with  unkempt  hair,  pants  in  the 
tops  of  his  clumsy  Ingots,  wearing  a  striped-frock,  in  which  he  did 
his  barn-work,  eoverino-  himself  to  his  knees,  always  tardy,  slow 
and  aimless.  Hoys  and  oiils  lauo'hed  when  he  entered  the  school¬ 
room,  and  trami»e<l  like  a  backwoodsman  aci'oss  the  floor.  lie  was 
a  problem  of  human  nature  to  study.  At  tii-st,  the  teacher  sus- 
j)eeted  that  his  awkward  aj»pearance  was  put  on  for  the  [airpose  of 
making  the  scliolars  laugh.  A  few  days  of  sharj)  observation, 
however,  satisfied  him  that  his  jnipil  was  honest  and  natural,  with 
more  intellect  than  most  of  the  youth  who  made  fun  of  him. 
How  to  correct  his  habits  was  a  serious  question.  After  stmU'ing 
him  to  his  satisfaction,  the  teacher  invited  him  to  his  room  one 
evening,  and  told  him  frankly  of  his  deep  interest  in  him — that  he 
was  unwittingly  causing  merriment  in  school,  when  he  migld  Ik*  a 
leader  among  his  compani(»ns,  and  a  great  assistance  to  his  teaclier 
in  the  <rovernment  of  the  school.  The  awkward  fellow  was  so 
grateful  for  the  interest  in  him  that  he  wept,  and  actually 
the  teacher  for  it  — a  boy  from  whom  neighbors  would  have  said  a 
thunk  ifon  could  not  Ik*  extorted.  At  once  there  was  a  complete 
change  in  him.  He  came  to  school  dressed  like  a  student  instead 
of  a  cattle  driver,  neat  and  tidy  in  his  a[)pearance,  lK*nt  all  his  en¬ 
ergies  to  his  studies,  soon  led  the  whole  si*hool  as  a  scholar  and. 
in  five  years,  he  himself  was  the  very  suci*essful  and  respected 
teacher  f>f  that  school.  Hefore  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  he  be¬ 
came  a  rising  lawyer  in  a  New  England  city  where  he  died  near 
the  close  of  the  late  civil  war.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  change 
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ill  him  wntui^lit  a  rhaii<,m  in  the  family  also,  ami  a  higher  ami 
Holder  aim  animated  all  hearts,  llis  two  sisteis  U'eaine  exi-el- 
leiit  teachers,  one  (tf  whom,  however,  s(»on  married,  and  a  few 
years  ayo  her  two  sons  were  yradnated  at  a  New  Hnoland  college, 
one  (»f  them  the  salutatoi  iamand  the  other  the  valedietorian,  of  his 
(dass.  .More  was  ilone  for  the  home  of  that  ttneouth  pupil  hy  eor- 
reetini^  his  hahits,  and  inspiriiij^  a  laiidalde  [mrpose  in  his  soul, 
than  l>y  any  and  all  other  means. 

(  h)  r>y  ene<tura<rin^<lull  scholars.  Isaac  llarron  was  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  scholar,  and  a  source  of  j^reat  anxiety  and  ^rief  to  his  })ar- 
<*nts,  until  a  wise  teacher  started  him  on  a  new  and  nolde  ca¬ 
reer.  riie  same  was  true  of  A<lam  (’larke.  Dean  Swift  and  Dr.  (’lial- 
mers — very  dull  hoys,  rt'ijuirini^  the  patience  of  Job  to  train  them; 
they  were  encouraged  tinally  into  the  most  (*retlitahle  endeavors. 
Newton  was  an  idle,  tlull  hoy,  until  a  schoolmate  kii-ked  him  in  the 
stomach.  'I'eachers  know  what  it  is  to  litDried  with  dull  Ixiys  and 
oirls.  'I'hey  know  too.  that,  when  they  succeed  in  leading  such  a 
l>U[)il  into  earnest,  cheerful  work,  with  a  new  and  nolde  purpose. 
tlu*y  have  done  the  greatest  thino  for  him  and  his  home.  Many 
yeais  at^o,  a  teacher  taut^ht  a  si-hool  in  Charlton,  Mass.  The 
worst  Inty  in  town  was  one  of  his  pu})ils.  lie  had  lieen  such  a 
nttisance  in  school  in  the  [)ast,  that  the  school  committee  advised 
the  teacher  to  expel  him  before  the  close  of  the  timt  week,  d'he 
tt*acher  however,  thouucht  he  micchttry  him  awhile,  and  so  decline<l  to 
acce]»t  their  advice.  rakincf  the  youth  siside  one  day  he  told  him 
frankly,  that  he  had  been  advise<l  to  expel  him  as  nothing  could 
Ik*  done  with  him  in  school  — that  he  umhu'stood  he  was  the  woi-st 
hoy  in  town  and  always  made  trouble  for  his  teachers.  lUit  he 
assured  him  that  he  did  not  sympathize  with  these  views — he  was 
sure  that  he  [)ossessed  talents,  and  could  distini^uish  himself  in  any 
study,  and  com[)letely  blot  out  the  had  record  he  ha<l  made.  Moie- 
over,  the  teacher  emphasiz(‘d  the  fact,  that  his  hij>hest  plcasuie 
would  he  foitnd  in  assisting  him  in  every  possible  way  that  they 
could  hell)  other  as  friend  helps  friend.  Without  proloni»;ino 
the  stoiy,  the  result  was,  that  yount(  Marcy  (for  that  was  his 
name)  surprised  his  companions  and  the  community  by  his  future 
^00(1  lu'havior  and  excellent  scholai-ship.  It  was  the  l)eginnin^  of 
a  new  and  noble  caieer.  lie  became  (iovernor  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  a  mend)er  of  Congress,  and  was  in  the  cabinet  of  two  Presi¬ 
dents — the  lion.  Win.  II.  Marcy.  Helping  a  dull  scholar  did 
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niiuv  for  one  lioine  in  Chiirlton.  th  in  all  other  intinenee-;  ennihined. 
School  interposed  to  save  the  family  from  the  charLTe  of  (’hancellnr 
Kent,  who  said.  “  'I'he  parent  wlm  semis  his  son  into  the  \\<tild 
uneducated  defrauds  the  community  of  a  useful  citizen,  and  Ik*- 
queathes  a  nuisance.  " 


7'J IE  S  Clio  OL  S  OF  E  I)  A\  Ji  1 7i’  G  //. 

FKO-V  TIIK  “  KAOOKI)  SCHOOL”  To  TIIK  I'UliLIC  HIOH. 
OKKTHCDK  K.  AI»AMS,  N’KW  IIAVKX,  COXX. 

I  d"  was  hut  a  ste])  from  the  ohiomy  castle  on  tin*  summit,  to  the 
oreat  charity  school  which  stood  in  the  vale  hclow.  I'lie  one 
so  ••  old  in  story,  "  sjioke  of  hy-oone  orandeui',  and  the  days  when 
mighty  kinos  intrenched  themselves  within  thick  walls  and  mas¬ 
sive  oates,  aoainst  a  mij^ditv  host.  d"he  new  hrick  huildino  was  in 
striking  conti'ast  with  these  towel’s  and  hattlements,  jxmderons 
sions  of  royal  power  hmo  since  passed  into  history.  In  the 
••Castle  Hill  School"  we  read  the  story  of  the  sutVerino  masses 
relieved  hy  philanthr(»py.  Amid  the  ruins  of  historic  splendor  w  e 
thoUL,dit  how  perishahh*  wa'  the  mii>ht  of  man.  In  tliis  modeiii 
movement  the  New  Knyl  ind  teacher  found  a  hope  for  the  future, 
and  a  wmrk  in  sympathy  with  her  daily  life.  About  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  Imws  and  yirls.  ranoinj^-  from  three  years  to  thirteen,  the 
poorest  »»f  the  city  p(H»r.  were  oroujied  in  this  <>reat  huildino.  'I'he 
younger  they  were,  the  dirtier  they  seemed.  Many  w<‘i'e  iaoy;ed. 
hue-footed,  unkempt  ci’eatures.  who  knew  no  care  at  all  save  what 
came  to  them  in  this  asylum.  I  haoan  at  tlie  foundati»m  and 
studied  the  younLjest.  They  had  stolid,  wooden  faces,  and  I 
mi.ssed  the  sunny  smile  of  oiu'  Yankee  children.  Vet  tliere 
seemed  a  certain  ruiij^cd  lamesty  amoiio  the  little  waifs.  They 
were  intent  upon  their  work.  No  spirit  of  mischief  and  no  iuhmI 
of  stern  discijdine  were  apparent,  tluaii^di  the  master  staled  that 
corjtoral  punishment  was  occasionally  tin-  ultimate  appeal  with 
stuhhorn  cases.  In  the  piimaiv  oia<lc.  tliree  r»M»ms  were  thrown 
open  for  oeiieral  work,  and  three  hundreil  children  were  arraiu,n‘d 
on  graduated  forms,  'riieir  sonos  they  saiii^  lustily,  and  in 
crowded  space  performeil  their  wand  exercises,  while  the  jinyle  of 
slciyli  Kdls  attached  chimed  with  the  piano  music,  A  diahione 
entitled  ••  riie  Sick  Ddly'"  wa-;  amusino  from  its  sheer  stoli<lity 
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Seldom  does  the  faetorv  turn  out  more  perfect  mechiiuism  tlniii  aj)- 
j)eait*d  in  tlie  anxious  mamma  and  staid  doetor.  Nor  do  the  puj»- 
pets  on  drawn  wiivs  resi»ond  with  more  measuied  statement. 
'I’here  was  no  possible  ehanee  of  an  outbreak  of  individuality.  At 
a  wink  from  the  manatjin^  factotum,  the  eye-glasses  weic  ad- 
juste(l,  tlu'  watch  examined,  and  the  bottle  of  physic  t»Midered. 
One  Ionised  for  moie  that  was  ori<^dnal  and  less  that  was  accurate 
in  this  rhetorical  t'xhibit.  ( liu*  woidd  like  to  try  tlu*  effect  of  a 
poke  or  a  [uinch.  if  pei’ehama*  these  little  models  of  propriety 
nuLflit  be  startled  out  of  tlu*ir  unnatural  letharjj^y.  In  the  hi<>^her 
^lades  the  usual  lint*s  of  study  were  pursued,  while  the  l)«)ys  of 
the  Senior  class  took  Latin,  and  the  i,drls  French.  In  the  indus¬ 
trial  line,  wood-craft  was  followed  by  the  boys,  needle  work  and 
cooking'  by  tlu*  i^iils.  Flain.  j»i‘aetical  cfarments  oave  [)roof  of 
tlu'ir  skill,  and  the  lirst  t(*n  lessons  of  tlu*  cookinif  class  were 
<‘hit*lly  the  work  of  the  teacher  by  h*ctures.  demonstrations  and 
explanations,  while  the  <;iils  obseived.  and  took  notes.  Later,  the 
selu)lars  did  the  (*xperimental  work,  till  they  had  a  serviceable 
knowh*d<4;t*  of  plain  eookin<jf. 

'I'lie  .Master  was  a  kindly  man.  us(*d  to  foi-eiy;n  ufuests.  foi-  many 
a  pilij;rim  fiom  .Vmerica  sti’ayed  from  the  e’rim  old  castle  d(»wn 
to  his  model'll  keej).  Perhaps  I  fell  a  little  in  his  estimate,  that  I 
<lid  not  r(*eoii^ni7.e  the  name  of  his  last  visitor.  It  was  hard  for  the 
SeiUt-hman  to  realize  that  sixty-live  millions  had  a  foothold  on  the 
three  thousand  miles  which  stretched  from  .Maine  to  ('alifornia. 
I»ut  he  invited  me  to  obs(*rve  another  })hase  of  school  life,  the 
children's  concert  in  the  evening,  where  the  scholars  appeared 
clean  and  whole.  It  was  keen  [ileasiire  to  lu*ar  tlu*  tj^lad  Scotch 
Sollies  rolled  out  by  hundn*ds  of  •youiij;  vttiees.  'I'he  barriei's  of 
stoicism  had  fallen,  and  all  the  vim  and  energy  of  childish  joy 
were  poured  out  iii  their  rounds  and  c^lees  and  national  airs, 
'I'lie  quirks  and  (piavei>i  and  unex})ected  trills  of  the  Scotch  songs 
always  gave  a  musical  surprise.  **  Ve  Hanks  and  Hraes  o'  llonny 
Doon"  seemed  cspeci'.dly  dear  to  the  children,  and  their  tender 
pathos  in  the  line,  ••  .\n  1  sae  weary,  fu'  o'care."  made  one  feel 
that  all  the  sorrows  of  the  world  had  landed  on  their  little  shoul- 
dei-s.  I  shall  cdways  rememl)er  one  blue-eyed  lad,  of  pink  and 
white  color,  whose  bird-like  notes  rang  out  in  solo,  and  rose  in 
ravishing  sweetness.  d'he  child  made  a  rare  picture  of  uncon¬ 
scious  lK*autv,  and  he  seemed  a  whole  cathedral  choii'. 
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KKeirises  with  whoops  and  (hinil)-hL*ll>  foniu'd  a  fealuiv  (»f  the 
evening.  The  drill  master  exaeted  militarv  jneeision.  and  the 
tignres  were  performed  witlioiit  a  sign  of  error. 

Idle  m  )5t  striking  event  of  the  evening  wa^  the  rendining  of 
the  ••Court  Seene”  from  the  ••  .Mereliant  of  Veniee.’’  Ileer  l»-ixes 
formed  staging,  and  mounted  on  this  dignilied  r(»strum.  little  girls 
and  hoys,  perhaps  eight  years  of  age.  leiideied  their  masterly 
eharaetei-s  with  the  most  snjireme  indift'erenee  to  thought  and  ex- 
[tressioii.  Tlie  text  wa-;  perfeetly  eommitted.  hut  in  the  m(»st  ex- 
eiting  passages  of  Shyloek's  exultation  or  tinal  defeat,  the  rendi¬ 
tion  was  simply  stony,  d'he  little  ones  did  not  eomprehend  the 
matter,  hence  they  e  uild  not  grasj)  the  situ  ition,  and  one  felt 
amazed,  that  they  could  he  so  ready  with  the  text,  d'hev  had 
seized  tlie  leisure  time  of  life  for  memorizing,  and  perhaps  in 
later  years,  the  thoughts  of  the  great  wiiter  will  come  to  them 
with  the  light  of  a  new  signitieanee. 

An  attractive  jiliase  of  student  life  presented  itself  in  the  High 
School,  which  is  puhlic  hut  not  free  in  our  American  sense,  as 
tuition  is  paid  in  fees;  Seniors  sixteen.  Juniors  fifteen  jiounds. 
The  huilding  is  a  Grecian  structure,  imtdeled  after  the  Temple  of 
Tlieseiis  at  Athens.  It  is  grand  and  imposing,  with  a  main  hall 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length.  It  surmounts  a  hill,  and 
overlooks  the  city  prison,  a  castellated  mass  of  r<tek  helow.  At  a 
little  distance.  Ilolyi-ood  with  its  volumes  of  history,  lies  extended 
in  the  plain.  The  High  School  has  a  itreparatory  e(mrse.  and  its 
Utys  range  In't ween  the  ages  of  live  and  seventeen.  It  fits  them 
for  the  great  univemity  which  they  may  enter  hy  a  Leaving  ( 'ertiti- 
cate,  the  evidence  of  satisfactory  examinations.  A  severer  test 
will  exempt  the  applicant  from  one  yeai-'s  woik  in  the  university, 
making  its  course  three  years  instead  of  fovir.  The  school  life  of 
these  lads  greatly  resemhles  that  of  our  e(»llege  hoys,  with  this 
dirterenee.  I  imagine,  of  more  sei  iousness.  and  har<ler  work  among 
the  laddies.  'I'liey  meet  foi- chapel  jirayers  each  m<*rning.  l»ut  liav** 
no  general  study  room,  as  all  their  work  is  done  at  home,  d  hey 
attend  six  recitations  daily,  and  an  interval  of  five  minutes  occuis 
In'tween  the  periods,  when  the  Ijoys  roam  about  the  grounds,  or 
gather  at  the  class-rooms.  A  (juiet,  earnest  tone  pervaded  their 
work,  and  though  there  seemed  a  deal  (»f  indepciidenci*.  there  was 
no  sign  of  lawlessness.  In  a  Latin  class,  the  hoys  were  twisting 
verv  involved  English  into  idiomatic  prose,  and  making  many  line 
distinctions  such  as  mark  the  critical  scholar. 
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In  an  Knqlish  class,  boys  of  sixteen  years  were  reading  at  sight 
a  passage  of  early  Knglisli  from  '••The  <  )wl  and  the  Nightingale,” 
also  a  selection  from  the  Saxon  Chronicles.  Seldom,  before  college 
days,  do  our  boys  have  any  such  glimpse  of  early  English,  and 
along  witli  it  ran  the  natur.il  parallel  of  liistory,  as  contemporary 
writers  and  events  receive  notice. 

1  wish  I  might  portray  an  English  lesson  in  a  younger  chi.ss 
with  all  tlie  variety,  life  and  freshne.ss  that  it  brought  to  me, 
l»r(»ving  that  the  successful  teaclier  of  this  laanch  does  not  teach 
English  because  he  knows  so  little,  or  can  teach  nothing  else,  but 
because  he  is  a  master  mind  in  his  profession,  a  man  intelligent 
and  intellectual.  Tlie  Edinl)urgh  instructor  showed  the  broadest 
range  of  thought,  a  logical  mind,  a  keen  perception  of  relations, 
lie  felt  the  wide  scope  of  his  subject,  yet  ke])t  the  connecting  links 
in  hand,  and  never,  by  any  flight  of  fancy,  lost  sight  of  the  central 
thought. 

Erom  this  })articular  focus,  the  light  radiated  along  lines  of 
Ulietorie,  Science.  Historv,  Eiterature.  (ie(»grai)hy,  and  the  child  * 
tound  “a  well  of  English  undehled”  in  each  new  idea.  The  reflex 
action  on  the  class  was  marked.  The  scholars  showed  an  eagerness 
for  search  and  research.  'I'lieir  intellectual  curiosity  was  sharpened. 
'They  were  greedy  for  the  treasure  hid  in  each  new  word,  or  en- 
wrapt  in  any  hint  of  history  or  myth.  'I'he  lesson  of  the  day  was 
Scott's  little  lyric  “March,  March,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale."  The 
words  were  ringing  in  my  eai’s  as  sung  by  the  little  charity  chil¬ 
dren.  and  I  was  curious  to  see  what  the  more  favored  ones  would 
do  with  them,  d'hey  had  committed  the  inspiring  lines,  and  comment 
and  (piestion  followed  fast,  d  he  })ocni  taken  from  “d’he  ^Monastery,'’ 
suggested  ‘'The  Abbot’*  with  thoughts  of  Mary  and  her  gay  life  in 
tlie  {lalace  below. — her  origin  and  claim — her  genealogy  traced 
back  to  Mai’garet.  tlaughter  of  Henry  Seventh — the  plan  to  marry 
her  to  Edward  Sixth — the  opjiosition — her  French  marriage — 
iier  relations  with  Dainlev  and  llothwell — the  displeasure  of  the 
Scots — the  appeal  to  Eli/.alitdh — tlie  sad  emb  fixed  in  time  by  its 
nearness  to  the  great  Armada.  (,)uickly  was  the  tragic  story  out'- 
lined,  for  all  Scotland  knows  the  historv  of  the  fated  Queen, 
'riien  followed  a  brief  sketch  of  the  jtoet's  life,  time  and  contem¬ 
poraries.  his  early  poems  and  the  historic  thought  in  each  :  as 
‘•Lord  of  the  Isles"  recounting  IJannockburn.  ••Marmion"  rehearsing 
Floddin  Field,  “'riie  Lady  of  the  Lake"  recalling  the  feuds  lie" 
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tween  kiniif  and  elans.  Next  tullowed  a  word  aUonl  the  |»rost‘ 
w(nks.  and  liow  the  novels  look  their  name  from  tla*  lu*i'o  Waver- 
ly.  Tlie  Ilerenlean  task  of  the  author  to  i-edeein  his  eiedit.  threw 
a  side-licrht  on  the  ^ood  man's  character,  as  did  also  Ins  refusal  to 
l)e  laureate  wlien  he  felt  anotliei's  ne(“(l  of  tlie  money,  and  a  few 
wonls  followed  rejj^arding  the  laureates  of  this  eentnry.  'I'he  dis¬ 
tinction  lunween  hallad  and  lyric  was  discussed,  and  tlu'  jioem  was 
located  hy  a  leady  drawing-  of  Mttrick  ii\cr  which  snen(*stt‘(l  tla 
Kttrick  Shepherd,  and  reminde(l  ns  of  his  home  near  St.  Mary's 
Loch,  and  his  own.  “Wake  of  the  (^neen."  A  funny  story  hei'< 
emphasizeil  tla-  friendship  of  the  two  {»o(‘ts.  The  value  of  thes* 
dales  was  fatted,  thi'oneh  which  the  Eltriek  ran.  leading'  to  a 
[»ros]»erons  mannfactnrinjj^  town  npon  its  hanks.  .Vnd  tlamoht  was 
[tushed  on  to  the  fjreat  wool-raisine;  countries  of  Australia.  New 
Zealand  and  Africa. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  story  revealed  poetic  lienres.  added  new 
words  to  the  vocahnlary.  and  distinenished  in  tla*  choice  oi 
synonyms. 

rile  hour  passed  (piickly.  and  the  secret  of  its  jtlcasnre  w  as  a 
mat^netic  teacher,  thoi-ouo'hly  saturated  with  his  snhject.  impartiiiL 
it  liy  the  (piestion  method,  as  he  drew  the  child  to  logical  eoiadn- 
sions  hy  a  connected  line  of  thoiieht. 

In  the  History  class  we  found  the  same  oenerali/.ation  aloin, 
l»arallel  lines,  awakeninj^,  iptickeninj^.  hroadenine-  the  child  with 
every  new  attack.  In  this  land  of  history  and  romance,  the  names 
of  the  heroes  llrnce,  Ihirns,  and  Scott  are  household  words,  and  I 
donht  if  the  average  Iniy  of  New  York  or  lloston  is  as  conversant 
with  Irving  or  Longfellow.  The  Scotch  lad  has  a  certain  solid 
hold  upon  the  foundation  of  things  and  in  reviewing  the  work  ot 
the  Edinburgh  High  School  the  visitoi’ feels  that  the  basis  is  str<m<: 
for  the  sterner  work  of  university  life. 


STATE  UXIVERSITT  LIB  RARE  WORK. 

CLKAVKS  BEXXKTT,  CHAMP.^IOX,  ILL. 

JN  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh,  in  the  coui-se  of  excavations 
about  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  were  found  a  great 
mimlier  of  strange  tablets,  inscrilitMl  with  the  old  llabylonian 
characters.  Further  investigation  proved  that  on  these  clay  tale 
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lets,  in  tlie  altsenee  of  papyrus  or  any  similar  material,  were  pre- 
sei'ved  the  areliivt'S  ami  (ttlier  records  of  state.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  were  kept  on  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and  constituted 
the  whole  historical  and  literary  portion  of  the  Bahylon- 
ian  civili/ation.  As  the  first  library,  and  only  l)ecause  it  is  the 
liist,  this  c(»llection  is  of  interest,  rnknown  in  its  acre  to  all  hut 
very  tew,  unintelliirihle  to  all  hut  a  still  smaller  numiK’r,  it  sank 
heneath  the  dust  of  the  ruiu  and  decay  of  the  centuries,  to  Ik'  at 
last  unearthed  in  a  new  worhl,  hy  a  strancvr  in  a  stranjj^e  land. 
And  in  all  that  ancient  empire  (»f  tlie  Hast,  not  a  hundi-ed  men 
knew  as  much  of  that  library  as  may  he  learne<l  to-day  hy  a  half- 
hour  considtation  of  the  Hncyclo[>aMlia  liritannica. 

In  (Ireece,  thouirh  oratory  and  pliilosoj)hy  were  early  developed, 
there  seeme(l  to  he  m*  thoutrhts  of  makin'jr  collections  of  manu- 
sci'ijtts,  with  the  exception  only  of  Pisistratus  and  a  very  few 
otliers.  ( )ne  of  the  Ptolemies,  however,  started  such  a  collection 
at  Alexandria  ;  and  the  continual  carryinc^  on  of  this  idea,  which 
was  to  buy.  l)orrow,  or  take  by  foice  everytliin^  of  any  literary 
value  whatever,  eventually  built  u[)  tlie  <;reat  Alexandrian  libra¬ 
ries  to  which  all  the  learned  men  of  the  then  civilized  worhl  re- 
stti'ted.  After  havinij  been  of  inestimable  value  this  collection  was 
largely  destroyed  by  tire  durim,^  the  turbulent  days  of  the  la.st 
century  lud’cre  Christ.  Meanwhile  the  Homans  had  established 
several  libraries ;  and  thouo'h  but  a  very  small  pereentafre  of  the 
population  was  interestt‘(l  in  this  work,  ami  a  smaller  [)ercenta;^e 
educated  eiiouoh  to  use  or  even  understand  that  which  was 
written  and  preserved,  yet.  as  the  extent  of  the  civilizetl  world  in¬ 
creased  and  the  deceive  of  civilization  became  hiolier,  so  also  in¬ 
creased  the  (pianlity,  and  quality,  of  the  material  of  which  they 
made  libr.iries  in  those  days  when  [)apjr  and  priutinc^  })resses  were 
neither  known  nor  dreamed  of.  d'his  material  was  lartijely  histori¬ 
cal,  some  of  it  ^ood  and  much  of  it  bad,  in  all  sorts  of  sha[)es  and 
stajifcs  of  development,  but  it  was  all  there  was ;  and  the  care  and 
preservation  which  made  it  valuable,  botli  showed  that  it  was  worth 
kee[)in<jf,  and  c’lc.mrapfed  writers  to  try  and  do  more  than  they 
would  if  they  had  absolutely  uo  iuducement  to  work. 

Put  just  as  this  movement  was  (^ettim:^  niceh*  started,  the  barbarian 
<lelu  ge  beo^an  to  pour  over  Hurope,  and  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
who  destroyed  pictures  and  statuary  so  wantonly  had  small  reoard 
for  a  roll  of  papyrus  or  parchment.  In  the  centuries  of  turmoil 
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whieli  follf>we(l  imicli  was  destroyed,  iiiueli  was  lost:  l)Ut  the 
temporary  desti'uetion  and  loss  of  the  s[)irit  of  learnino'  and  eduea- 
tioiial  researeh  cost  the  world  fully  as  much  as  the  destruetioii 
and  loss  of  the  manuscripts.  There  was  no  leariiiuo’.  no  <lesire 
for  learning  iii  the  Christian  world  outside  of  the  Church:  so 
within  the  walls  of  the  monasteries  was  shut  up  all  that  was  left 
of  the  hook-world  of  the  past,  and  within  these  same  dark  walls  a 
few  monks  slowly  and  painfully  inscrihed  u[K»n  their  parchments 
the  science,  the  literature,  the  art.  of  the  middle  ages — ami  little 
enough  was  there  of  it.  The  Arabic  civilization  lived,  it  is  true, 
for  some  time  in  Spain:  hut  it  never  was  strong  or  inlluential,  and 
gra<lually  passed  away. 

d'his  is  not.  however,  a  hist(»rv  of  lilnaries.  though  there  is 
much  of  interest  in  such  a  research.  The  discovery  of  the  art  of 
liaper-makiug  and  the  invention  of  juinting,  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  libraries,  for  two  reasons.  J>\'  these 
discoveries  books  could  be  made  ;  it  was  no  longer  necessary  ft>r  an 
author  to  jmt  in  his  whole  life  making  a  few  copies  of  one  work. 
With  the  ending  of  his  tirst  <lraft  his  work  was  practically  done, 
and  tlie  jn-inter  then  took  charge  of  the  task  of  furnishing  tlie 
volumes,  in  any  number  that  might  be  retpiired.  .\nd  secondly, 
l)ecause  books  could  thus  Ih^*  made,  they  were  no  longer  within  the 
reach  of  the  higher  classes  alone.  The  middle  and  pitorcr  classes 
now  might  have  them,  and  forthwith  the  demand  for  books  in- 
<-reased,  spread  from  the  household  to  the  community,  and  from 
the  community  to  the  nation.  'I’he  sound  of  the  tirst  piinting 
press  was  the  birthday  greeting  of  the  library  (»f  modern  times. 

Nations  are  no  longer  measui-ed  by  the  standards  of  maitial, 
brute  strength.  That  day  is  gone,  forever,  (iroint  all  the  literature, 
science,  art.  manners,  and  customs  of  a  nation  under  the  general 
head  of  Education,  and  measure  it  by  tint  standard,  if  you  would 
[dace  it  in  its  true  }>osition  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  educate<l 
peoples  have  risen,  and  tlourishcd. — and  suidv  into  oblivion  :  true  it 
also  is  that  we.  citizens  of  a  commonwealth  which  is  doubtless  the 
greatest  ex})eriment  in  populai-  government  in  the  world's  history, 
cannot,  dare  not.  say  that  we  have  at  last  attained  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  and  civilization  which  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  Nor 
can  we  say  this  of  any  of  our  contem]»orarics.  but  we  may  regard 
this  ••  Age  of  Steel  “  as  an  evidutionary  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
human  brain  from  time  immemorial,  believing  as  we  do  that  we 
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sliiiid  lu-<li\y  at  the  highest  that  humanity  has  ever  attained, 

thinii^di  the  way  is  and  steej*  ahnve  us  and  uu  one  knows  how 
i))ueh.  or  how  little,  is  veiled  l)y  the  mists  of  the  future. 

Four  eentviries  have  (da[)sed  siiiee  this  edueational  world-move- 
juent  heo-an  ;  year  after  year,  deeade  after  deeade.  the  institution 
of  popular  edueatiou  has  o^rown.  and  develo[)ed.  and  moved  oii- 
wai’d  and  upwar<l,  till  it  has  reaehed  its  position  of  to-day.  Look 
.hack  alon<^  its  path  and  you  will  see  monuments,  ever  inereasing; 
in  si/.e  and  numl>er.  whieh  you  will  reeoj^ni/.e  as  the  libraries  of  the 
world.  Some  gray,  and  old  and  fallen  into  disuse;  some  of  great 
age,  hut  still  strong,  well-kejtt  and  vigorous;  some  of  reeeiit  origin 
and  completely  modern  ai»pearanee  ;  hut  all  facing  in  one  direction, 
that  of  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  all  sure  indications  (»f  the 
sj»iiit  of  the  time.s  in  which  they  were  founded.  In  numhei'.  in 
.size,  in  usefulness,  have  they  steadily  grown.  Once  a  dozen  great 
iniiveisities  in  Kurope  contained  practically  all  the  lihrary  litera- 
tuie  of  the  glolns  and  eager  students  came  from  remote  corners  of 
tin*  civilized  world  for  the  sake  of  the  treasures  of  those  printed 
pages,  d'o-day.  iidiidtely  increased  in  strength,  these  libraries  dot 
the  great  western  hemisphere  as  well,  and  are  jdaying  an  infinitely 
mightier  part  in  the  ever  developing,  ever  increasing  education  of 
the  masses.  And  none  <leserve  more  careful  attention,  more  honest, 
hard  work  to  make  their  contents  availahle.  than  the  lihraries  of 
those  })ecnliarly  modern,  popular  institutions,  the  state  univei'sities 
of  America. 

'riie  state  university  is  decide<lly  sui  generis.  In  the  Fniversity 
of  IlliiKtis.  wheie  tlunc  has  heen  no  consolidation  of  the  institution 
first  pr<»vided  for  hy  the  act  of  Congress  (tf  with  anyone  of 

previous  t'stahlishment  and  stiength.  we  have  a  fair  examj)le,  a 
good  average.  Some  are  better,  many  are  wor.se;  hut  all  have  had 
to  d<».  in  the  sjiace  of  twenty-live  years,  theii’  great,  important,  and 
ever-increasing  work  umler  dillicult  ciicumstauees  and  with  little 
money.  I)e|)endent  for  siipjan  t  from  the  start  upon  an  ever  chang¬ 
ing  State  Legislature,  whose  meml)ers  thought  when  they  estale 
lished  the  institution  in  one  small  hriek  huildiug  that  they  had  im- 
moitalized  themselves  hy  that  one  act  and  that  the  Lord  would 
provide  for  the  rest  ;  the  recipient  of  no  legacies  from  philan¬ 
thropists  and  no  helping  hands  from  the  sectarian  colleges  of  its 
.stat»‘:  always  de})endent.  I  lepeat.  for  money  upon  a  legislature 
made  u)>  of  men  as  a  rule  slightly  interested  in  edueational  matters 
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in  <;eiu*ral  and  not  iid’rtMUiently  bitterly  oj)|)ostMl  to  tins  partienlai 
institution,  the  state  nnivei'sity  has  climbed  over  inon*  obstacles, 
and  is  more  essentially  self-made,  than  anytbine  df  its  kind  in  the 
world,  but  the  nnderlyini^  in'incijile  lias  always  been  strong'  and 
true,  destined  to  succeed  in  time;  and  in  many  a  state  nniversity- 
as  in  tile  rniversity  of  Illinois,  may  be  found  oray-liaired  men  who 
twenty-live  yt*ars  aq;o  were  yoniio  and  strong,  'riieii'  youth  and 
strenirtb  have  ti’i'ue  :  lint  by  their  nnceasino  toil.  re[>aid  by  far  less 
money  than  such  enertry  expended  in  the  business  world  woubi 
have  received,  they  have,  at  the  c  ist  of  tin*  years  of  tbeii'  lives 
when  they  miobt  have  best  made  fame  for  thcmsidvcs.  slowly  luit 
surely  built  up  tin*  miobtiest  factors  in-  popular  education  to-(lay. 
Year  after  year  has  seen  the  development  of  schools  of  eneineer- 
ine.  architecture,  natural  sciem-e,  litei-aturc.  history  and  lanouat»x- 
in  the  institution  wliicli  was  originally  desiom-d  for  instruction  in 
au^ricidtnre  and  tin*  mechanic  arts,  that  the  cbildriai  of  the  work- 
ino-peojile  of  the  commonwealth  mi^»'bt  be  i*dncated.  All  this  has 
liet'U  done  without  raisinjr  one  barrier  to  the  class  of  yoiini^  people 
for  which  the  institution  was  (amceived.  and  no  pi-iise  is  too  on*at 
for  the  men  who  have  served  tlimnselves  far  less  faithfully  than 
they  have  served  their  kino'.  the  commonwealth,  the  peoph*  ot 
America. 

In  the  geiiei-al  march  of  [iroeress  the  library  moved  alono.  it'^ 
care  cfeiierally  committed  to  some  man  ali-i*ady  thorout^hly  loaihal 
with  class-work,  left  to  him  as  one  of  those  miscellaneous  duties 
which  constitute  non-lucrative  and  laborious  features  in  the  economy 
of  such  institutions.  'Idiis  was  a  d  inetM-ons  method  when  vie\\i*d 
in  the  lieht  of  tlu*  library  of  to-day.  but  it  often  could  not  Ik* 
hel[)ed.  So  sometinu*s  tlu*  class-work  was  neL,d(*cted.  but  ofti*nei 
the  library  sidt'ereil. 

Siieakine  of  the  whole  institution  comparatively  as  I  did.  so  I 
think  I  am  jnstitied  in  takine  the  rniversity  of  Illinois  libiarv  a.s 
a  fair  sample  of  the  class  of  libraries  umler  consideration,  though 
if  anything  it  has  lM*en  unusually  fortunate  in  this  respect.  It  w;is 
twenty  years  before  any  definite  assistance  was  provid(*<l  for  the 
ever-increasimjf  work  :  but  ilnrino'  the  last  fifteen  of  thes(*  years  a 
man  was  in  chart>e  who  never  felt  the  influem;e  of  a  librarian's 
worst  tlisease.  laziness  ;  who  had  excellent  judgment  in  classifying 
and  catalogidng  biKiks;  who  spent  every  dollar  to  the  liest  advan¬ 
tage  in  his  imrchases.  and  who  considered  it  not  lM*neath  him,  but 
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Ills  (lut\  and  lii.s  to  ask  otlu-r  ineii  as  to  tin*  alwolute  and  rel¬ 

ative  merits  of  works  wliieli  they  mi^lit  know  better  than  he.  It 
has  been  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  the  pi-ominent  inendH.*i>i  of  the 
faenlty  of  the  institiiticai.  the  litterateni-s,  en^ineei-s,  and  scientists, 
have  larufidy  been  men  wh(»  were  mnch  interested  in  their  profes¬ 
sional  literature,  well-read,  and  studious  to  know  and  p^et  the  l)est. 
The  co-operati(m  of  tliese  men  has  resulted  in  a  hard-working,  un- 
usu  dly  well  selected  library.  Money  has  always  l)een  scarce,  the 
funds  averaoini;  about  •'r'ldUOa  year;  there  are  no  illuminated  texts, 
no  luxurious  hindinjrs,  no  curiosities,  very  few  anticpies ;  hut  alsiut 
lid. 0(10  much  used,  serviceable  looking  volumes — and  the.se  consti¬ 
tute  a  fair  state  university  library  of  to-day- 

'Phe  university  liltrarv  should  he  especially  considered  from  the 
stand-points  of  lelation  to  (da.ss  woik.  selectirm  of  hook.s,  and  ar- 
raiiLTcment.  .Ml  tla*se  thiniLC.s  oo  t(»  determine  the  General  position 
of  the  library  in  tin*  university  coui.se  of  education  :  not  coui-ses, 
for  the  librarian's  work  in  administering  the  affairs  of  his  dejiart- 
imMit  must  he  with  reo.ird  to  the  demands  of  the  university  as  a 
whole,  not  to  those  of  some  (»ne  school  or  college. 

(’lass  work,  under  the  cintumstances  of  to-day.  is  at  In-st  hurried 
and  crowded,  d'lie  real  object  of  collec'iatt'  instruction  beinjr  to  in- 
<*nlcate  habits  of  stinly  and  research  which  are  to  continue  in  after 
life,  a-i  W(dl  as  to  yive  all  pitssible  instruction  during;  the  years  of 
tlu*  spccitied  coursi*.  many  subjects  are  toU(du*d  upon.  Investiga¬ 
tion  is  commenced  in  many  lint*s.  carried  far  enonoli  to  ^ive  the 
student  a  olimpse  of  the  po.ssil)iliti(‘s  beyond,  and  can  1h;  carried 
little  if  any  farthm'  in  the  time  allotted  for  the  consideration  of 
•tsudi.  Kicfht  or  wrotiL;.  this  is  the  best  way  known  at  present  to 
build  a  broad  foundation  of  o(-iu‘ial  knowledge  to  support  the 
structure  which  is  to  come.  'This  bciiiL^  the  case,  instructors  and 
texl-b  t(»ks  act  as  t^nidcs  to  tin*  lields  of  knowledirt*  which  they  rej>- 
reseiit.  and  these  litdds  are  brcaiLjht  together  with  a  dec^ree  of 
success.  LCreater  or  less,  aecordin;^  to  attendant  circumstances,  in  the 
oeiieral  library  of  the  institution.  I>y  attendant  circumstances  are 
meant  the  men  in  charge,  the  methods  of  selection  of  books,  the 
monev  available  for  purehtsiu<;.  and  the  policy  of  devidopment 
which  has  been  and  is  beino  followetl  out.  In  this  General  library 
should  be  collected  the  records  of  historical  investigations,  of 
scimititic  research,  of  enoirn'mino'  t*xj»eriment,  of  evtuy  kind  of  ac- 
Mvitv  in  the  brain-workino  world  :  so  that  every  student  on  emer^- 
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from  his  ehiss-room  may,  if  he  will,  enter  the  wider  world  of 
past  and  present  aetion  in  whatever  dirta-tion  his  inelination  may 
lead  him.  d'hronoh  the  medium  of  the  lihrarv  he  shonld  1h'  en¬ 
abled  to  examine,  investigate  and  eompare  the  work  of  the  l)est 
men  in  their  respeetive  professions,  for  he  ean  do  it  in  no  other 
way.  Knowletlii^e  of  other  times,  thonj^hts  and  <haals,  of  whatever 
stam[)  they  may  he,  ean  best  oive  strength  and  breadth  to  the  mind  : 
and  the  fnrnishino  of  this  knowledge  is  the  greatest  work,  the  true 
mission,  of  the  lihrarv. 

IJeoardin^  then  the  professors  and  text-lM>oks  as  enides,  and  tfu* 
professors  the  afiiides  in  eommaml  by  reason  of  their  selection  of 
text-lK)oks.  })ersonal  intluenee,  and  General  direction  of  the  study  of 
the  suhjt'cts  under  ci^n-iideration,  the  whole  plan  of  lihrarv  nd'erenee 
work  shonld  1m‘  developed  and  carried  out  durino  the  yeai's  of  tlie 
eolleoe  curriculum  in  [)roportion  as  students  learn  more  how  t(r 
study,  become  more  mature,  moie  ca[)ahle  of  choosino  that  which 
is  best.  'I'here  will  always  be  excei)tional  cases,  individuals  avIio 
iv(piire  special  treatment,  but  in  General  a  (dass  will  develop  as 
well  in  the  matter  of  library  work  as  in  any  other.  .\s  a  ride  tho 
natural  tendency  is  to  this  result.  With  each  step  upward  and  on¬ 
ward  in  his  chosen  coui-se  the  student  comes  in  contact  with  older 
minds,  more  mature  experience,  broader  and  deeper  methods  of 
thought  and  action:  he  should  be  gradually  releaseil  from  a  [lositiou 
in  which  his  text-l>ook  work  takes  nearly  all  of  his  time  to  om*.  in- 
which  these  eircumstances  are  revei’sed.  .Vnd  in  this  transition  he 
[lasses,  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  from  the  tutelage  of  the 
youno  man  who  has  read  com[iaratively  little  to  that  of  the  man  of 
jTieater  au[e  and  learning  ;  so  that  in  his  oraduatiiifj  year,  when  he  ' 
should  be  at  his  best  in  his  relations  to  his  alma  mater,  he  should 
also  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  best  that  the  institution  atYoi-ds. 
'Phis  constant,  careful,  increasing  develo[)ment  should  be  tlu^  oreat 
underlying  [irinci[)le  of  library  reference  work;  a  principle  which 
is  steailily  becomini^  better  recot^nized  and  more  thoroughly  carried 
out. 

With  the  idea.  then,  of  introducing  the  student  into  the  theoreti- 
c  d  world  of  his  [irofession.  and  of  inqilantino  in  him  dt^ire  for  and 
methods  of  research  that  art*  to  be  [lermanent,  library  refer(*nce 
work  should  be  reij^arded  of  as  much  im[)ortaiu‘e,  and  develo[ied  as 
carefully,  as  any  branch  of  work  in  an  institution.  In  many  n*- 
.sjiects  there  is  more  o[)[>ortunity  for  real  develo[>ment  in  the  library' 
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than  in  the  elass-rnnin ;  for  the  reader  is  left  more  to  his  own 
jndj^nnent  and  seleetion  of  that  wliieh  he  wants  to  renieinl)er  and 
put  into  praetiee.  and  is  plaeed  in  a  much  wider  held.  Professors 
slionld  oive  dne  res[teet  ti)  its  iin[)ortance,  and  lay  out  their  eoui'se 
aeeordini^ly.  And  heeaiHe  it  is  a  new  plui'se  of  hrain-work,  for  no 
matter  liow  thoronoli  the  pre[)aration  for  eolle^’e  may  have  Ikhoi,  it 
must  have  been  largely  the  close  routine  of  the  pre[)aratory  text- 
hook.  it  needs  more  careful  attention  in  the  het^inning,  that  the 
start  may  he  right.  Much  dei)ends  on  the  hahits  into  which  the 
reader  falls,  and  i)rofessors  and  librarians  alike  have  a  responsibility 
in  modifying  timt  inclinations  if  nee(*ssary,  and  seeing  that  they  are 
proper  ones. — (Coneluded  next  month.) 


/.Oil  LAX/)  J/fX/C. 

.lUI.IA  II.  .MAV,  OKLAHOMA  CITY. 

Higher!  Still  higher! 

My  hungry  heart  cries  out.  My  strong  desire 
Spurs  me  to  mount  the  hill  tops ;  though  my  feet 
Have  never  scaled  one  slope.  It  would  be  sweet 
'I'o  climb  unto  the  stars ;  to  see,  to  know 
.All  I  have  longed  for;  would  be  good  to  go 
Far  up  those  heights,  and  place  my  humble  name 
.Above  the  rest  upon  the  crags  of  fame. 
t!ome  !  Sacred  muse  !  my  thought,  my  lips  inspire ! 

I  would  mount  higher. 

Higher!  Still  higher  ! 

Vour  heart  cries  out? 

Child  !  Why  should  you  inquire 
The  way  to  mount  ? 

-Ah!  Dullard!  have  you  seen 
.All  that  is  lying  ’neath  the  valley’s  green  ? 

Ere  you  shall  turn  toward  yonder  clitf-pierced  sky. 
Survey  the  lowly  valley  where  you  lie. 

Look  in  these  nooks — See  how  the  wild-dowers  bloom. 
Keep  step  to  lowland  music — Drink  perfume. 

'I'hen  may  you  mount  by  your  attuned  lyre 
Higher!  Still  higher ! 
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ELECTIVE  srcrnr  ix  the  high  school 

COURSE. 

KDITH  (;II.KS,  DKDHAM 

ri’^HK  priiu'ijiles  of  t-diu-ation  are  l»ase«l  ujuui  the  laws  ^’•oveni- 
^  iii<(lit'e;  these  laws  jaiinarily  are  three:  the  law  of  heauty, 
the  law  of  love,  and  the  law  of  eoiitrol  with  refertMiee  to  an  einl. 
Duriiiu^  the  tii-st  years  of  sehool-life  when  the  ehild's  thinking  is 
neeessarily  dependent,  the  teacher  ai»i»lies  these  piinciples  to  de¬ 
velop  the  faculties  of  her  pnj)ils  toward  the  pi’oinotion  of  indepen¬ 
dent  ieas(»ning.  When  the  pupil  eiitei's  the  high  school  at  the 
average  age  of  fourteen  years,  his  consciousness  awakes  to  recogni¬ 
tion  of  itself:  he  thinks,  and  knows  himself  t(»  think  ;  conseipieiitly 
he  isahle  to  lo(»k  tdrward  to  the  “  setpiel  of  his  life  " —  to  undei’staml 
the  jnirpose  and  the  object  of  his  t*ducation.  lie  is  arrived  at 
the  time  when  instruction  should  he  suj>erseded  hy  education. 

The  ultimity  of  the  |tuhlic  school  system  is  the  i»roi)agation 
of  worthy  citi/.enshiji.  National  chaiacter  is  suj»remely  modified 
hy  national  culture.  The  peojde  who  think  most  and  thiid\  best 
are  going  t<»  make  the  history  of  the  next  eia. 

Proportionally  as  the  work  done  in  the  high  school  grades  deter¬ 
mines  th»'  future  eaieer  of  the  |)Upils,  does  it  develoj)  national 
charactei':  and  just  so  far  as  this  work  awaktms  a  serious  interest 
and  puipose  for  suhsecjnent  e(lucation.  -1k‘ this  education  academ¬ 
ic  or  indivi«lual — d(»es  it  }tidmote  national  cultuie.  d'hc  snhse(pu*nt 
education  <»f  the  majority  of  high  school  grailuates  is  individual. 

Since  the  pursuanct*  of  numerems  hi’anclu's  of  study  is  h(»th  im- 
practicahle  and  impossihle,  the  election  of  ceitain  studies  iK'coines 
the  means  (»f  attaining  the  desired  culture. 

Says  Ml.  Philip  (lillh-rt  llammerton,  “'riiiso/-  that,  not  this 
and  that  is  the  ruh*  to  which  all  of  us  have  to  suhmit.  Men  arc 
«pialified  for  their  work  hy  knowledge:  they  are  also  (pialitied  for 
it  hy  ignorance.  If  we  have  any  kind  of  ellieiency.  very  much 
of  it  is  owing  to  our  nariowness  which  is  favoi’alde  to  a  j>owerful 
indiviiluality.'  If  this  statement  is  axiomatic  as  regards  the  life 
iK'Vond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school-room,  surely  the  life  within 
the  school-room  should  he  subject  to  the  same  governance. 
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Many  pupils  enter  the  hitrli  seliool  ])re<lisp<»se(l  to  the  election 
of  certain  studies,  hut  the  majority  decide  from  temi)orary  impulse 
rather  than  from  serious  rellection.  “Shall  he  take  French  or 
(Terman?*’  Shall  he  take  the  Latin  course  or  the  English?  Yet 
the  election  determines  life's  “far  off  issues.”  The  importance  of 
these  issues  cannot  Ik*  overestimated.  Indetinite  issues  they  may 
l)e,  yet  Nature  [>oints  t(t  them  almost  without  exception  hy  direct 
predisposition.  Is  it  not  signilicant  that  mathematics  is  the  favor¬ 
ite  study?  or  geography?  or  language?  .V  (*ritical  consideration 
of  a  jiupil's  })rt*ference  will  go  far  toward  guarding  his  influence  in 
the  right  direction.  'I'lie  analytical  faculty  manifested  in  the 
predilection  for  mathematics  will  he  valuahle  in  scientific  investi- 
gati<m;  the  synthetic  faculty  that  gives  language  the  preference 
will  add  zest  to  the  juirsuance  of  languages.  An  interest  in  his¬ 
tory  in  the  grammar  .school  will  lx*  valuahle  in  the  literature 
and  History  study  in  the  high  school.  I\egarding  these  things,  it 
were  well  to  make  the  high  school  work  elective,  d'o  hurgeon,  to 
blossom,  to  fructify,  the  .se(pience  of  natural  law  is  as  real  and  as 
{)ractical  for  implanted  knowle<lge  as  for  any  agricultural  product. 
It  is  not  suflicient  that  the  garden  of  the  mind  lx*  strewn  thickly 
enough  with  seed  in  faith  that  the  harvest-home  will  Ixi  an  unques¬ 
tioned  result.  “Non  multa  sed  multum ”  were  lx*tter.  Knowing, 
feeling,  willing,  is  the  natural  evolution  of  whatever  is  learned  by 
heart  as  well  as  by  head.  Truth  is  the  lode-star  of  vitalism  re¬ 
vealed  through  organic  or  inorganic  manifestations ;  “the  truth  of  the 
laboratory  '  leads  their  nature  toward  perfect  physical  revelation, 
if  not  unto  linal  consummation  :the  “truth  of  the  market-place  ”  leads 
towaid  an  e[)iphany  of  perfected  civilization,  through  the  history  of 
the  ages  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern,  wherein  men  have  lived, 
moved  and  had  their  lx*ing ;  and  in  ••  thecjuiet  cloisters  of  literature,” 
where  the  soul  silenth'  meets  beauty  face  to  face,  the  illumination 
of  “the  truth  of  the  soul”  i-eveals  ])urer  apprt*ciation,  higher  ideals, 
truer  standards  of  living.  'I'he  student  wlatse  susceidibility  is 
arou.sed  to  the  power  <»f  truth,  will  learn  the  truth  not  only  as  it 
has  In-en,  but  as  it  is  in  his  daily  life  ;  he  will  learn  how  that  life 
is  affected  thei't*by;as  he  grows  older  he  will  learn  that  truth’s 
a[)plication  to  the  futun*  generations  whose  history  de}>ends  upon 
himself  and  his  contemporaries,  whose  greatne.ss  and  strength 
.shall  lx*  according  to  his  own. 
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The  high  school  diploma  is  supposed  to  signify  elliciency;  if  it 
signifies  anything  more  than  eflicieney  to  pass  reiinired  examina¬ 
tions,  if  it  signifies  eflicieney  to  daily  incrcjise  in  wisdom,  to  jn’O- 
mote  ••  the  continual  exercise  of  a  firmly  nohle  choice  Indween 
the  larger  truth  and  the  lesser,  between  that  which  is  perfectly 
just,  and  that  which  falls  a  little  short  of  justice,  and  to  establish 
us  so  firmly  in  what  is  known  that  we  aiaiuire  an  unshakable  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  laws  which  govern  what  is  not  nor  ever  can  l)e 
known," — if  the  high  school  di{)loma  signifies  all  this,  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  value. 

If  the  law  of  limitation  applied  to  education,  will  prevent  diver¬ 
sity,  the  law  of  natni'al  selection  will  eot)[)erate  with  the  law  of 
limitation  and  prevent  too  exclusive  directness. 

Science  and  mathematics  an-:  essential  to  one  another:  so  are 
literature  and  history,  and  a  knowledge  of  language  to  both.  The 
analogy  might  Ik*  extended  indefinitely.  Kxct'pt  to  the  scholastic 
recluse,  life  itself  will  teach  the  generalities  necessary  “  to  estal)- 
lish  an  unshakable  confidence  in  the  laws  that  govern  "  the  truth 
that  is  not  known. 

Meantime  to  the  student,  whose  interest  is  just  awakened  to  tin* 
study  of  flowers,  whi(di  is  the  tiuc  education?  to  1k*  roaming  tin* 
fields  in  search  of  specimens  in  the  ardor  of  invt*stigation  and  the 
vital  delight  in  r(*velation,  or  an  hour  at  home  studying  French 
verbs,  for  which  he  has  no  inclination  ?  Let  us  revt*rse  the  case  : 
here  is  one  with  a  natural  interest  in  overcoming  linguistic  difli- 
culties,  he  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  shades  of  meaning,  of  deli¬ 
cacy  in  rendering  ai)plication  or  interpretation,  now  is  time  lost 
or  gained  if  the  afternoon  Ik*  devoted  to  writing  a  papt*r  on 
“coal"  for  the  next  (hn^’s  science  recitation?  ,Vgain,  if  the  in¬ 
terest  in  one  subject  above  another  is  not  superlative,  the  func¬ 
tions -of  the  intellect  pr<*perly  trained  will  develoj>  spcciali/.ati<>n  in 
later  life.  The  compivhensive,  contemplativ(*  faculti(‘s  are  for  a 
use  very  different  from  that  of  the  investigating  ami  discrimina¬ 
ting  poweiM,  yet  according  to  Mr.  Ilammerton,  who  illustrates  ever 
from  experience,  the  tenor  of  the  intellect  is  emphatically  modified 
by  every  study  juirsued  ;  “  a  sort  of  intellectual  chemistry,  quite  as 
marvellous  as  material  chemistry." 

To  prevent  a  “  levelling  down  "  to  a  peculiar  interest  in  noth* 
ing  at  all,  cannot  the  courses  of  the  high  school  work  Ik.*  so 
arranged  that  each  may  include  studies  that  are  auxiliary  to  one 
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aiiotlier,  making  optional  to  pupils  certain  stiulie.s  in  other  courses? 
Upon  such  a  basis  the  courses  of  study  in  the  Springtield  High 
School  are  divided,  theoretically,  into  six  distinct  departments. 
Practically,  the  syllabus  states,  “  Although  there  are  six  coui’ses  of 
study,  the  chesses  in  these  coui-ses  are  not  always  separate.  Pupils 
of  the  .several  coui’ses  that  are  pumuing  the  same  studies  usually 
recite  together.”  In  every  course  are  studies  marked  oi)tional.” 
'Frue,  the  Springfield  High  School  is  in  an  enterprising  city  and 
lias  many  advantages,  hut  the  division  of  the  work  proportionally 
might  he  applied  to  schools  of  less  enrollment. 

Three  I'ecitations  daily  are  ie([uired.  The  option  of  studies 
guards  against  over  stimulation,  while  it  does  not  retard  the  more 
vigorous  j)U])il. 

'Fo  make  elective,  the  courses  in  the  high  school  demand  on  the 
pupil’s  part  an  appreciation  of  the  trend  of  eac^i  coui'se,  and  its 
ultimity.  He  is  ca[)al)le  of  suilicient  appreciation  to  exercise  his 
judgment  if  his  attention  is  calhal  to  the  subject  in  the  [iroper 
way.  How,  when,  and  by  whom,  this  should  Im*  done  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  If  it  were  done  at  home  by  wise  iiarental  foresight 
that  would  1m‘  Ivst,  hut  unfortunately  that  is  not  possible.  It 
might  he  the  province  of  the  grammar  school  teacher  to  present 
the  subject  to  his  graduating  class.  He  would  he  able  to  supple¬ 
ment  general  suggestion  with  individual  advice.  It  might  he  done 
by  the  sujierintendent,  thi‘  master  of  the  high  school,  or  somo 
memlK*r  of  the  committee,  at  the  iK'ginning  of  the  high  school 
routine.  In  either  case  tin*  jiresentation  should  he  forcible,  com¬ 
prehensive,  far  reaching  into  the  future,  practical,  disinterested, 
and  leaving  suilicient  time  for  consideration  by  pai'ents  and  by  pu¬ 
pils. 

i\ud  to  what  end?  Surely,  that  it  may  not  Ik'  sadly  true  that: 
•• 'I'he  feeling  almost  always  predominant  in  the  minds  of  intellec-. 
tual  men  as  they  grow  older  is  not  so  much  one  of  regret  that 
their  o[)portunities  were  not  more  abundant,  as  of  regret  that  they 
so  often  missed  op|)ortunities  which  they  might  have  turned  t(\ 
lK*tt(‘r  advantage.”  And  to  the  end  that  it  may  Ik.*  giandly  true 
as  IMnli{»  (iillH'it  Hammerton  says  in  The  Infelleelva/  Life,  that 
•‘the  ideal  life  is  to  choose  thus  delicately  and  firmly  always ; 
yet,  if  we  often  blunder  and  faint  for  want  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
clear  light,  have  we  not  the  inward  assurance  that  our  aspiration 
has  not  been  all  in  vain  :  that  it  has  brought  us  a  little  nearer  to 
the  Supreme  Intellect  whose  effulgence  draws  us  while  it  dazzles  ; 
reveals  to  us  a  little  more  and  yet  a  little  more  of  the  eternal  or¬ 
der  of  the  universe  ?” 
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his  exalted  elianieter,  his  majestic  intellectual  poweis  ami  his 
commamlin^  personality.  For  the  (general  public  it  is  not  unnec¬ 
essary,  and  the  word  cannot  be  spoken  too  often.  .Many  ^reat 
eulojjfiuins  will  yet  be  pronounced  upon  the  work  and  character  of 
President  Hopkins;  touchinjr  pictures  will  Ik*  drawn  of  his  per¬ 
son,  his  manner  a!id  his  inspiring  compaidonship ;  historians  will 
dwell  upon  his  gentle  but  mighty  intluence  in  hcl[)ing  forward 
and  upward  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  idneteenth  century. 
Our  aim  is  simply  to  scatter  a  few  more  dowel’s  u})on  his  grave  Im?- 
fore  the  enduring  bronze  of  literature  rises  alnwe  it. 

.Mark  Hopkins  was  Imu-ii  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  1802,  and  died  at  Williamstown  on  tbe  ITthof  dune,  1887.- 
Like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  he  came  to  the  end.  and  met  death 
as  the  tired  child  meets  and  embraces  sleej).  (iod  gave  him  his 
birth  and  appointed  him  to  live  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  finest 
.scenery  of  our  land.  Stockbridge  nestles  between  the  mountains, 
and  the  little  boy  looked  up  reverently  and  heard  the  hills  calling 
each  other  to  [iraise  and  woi-ship.  Do  we  wonder  that  this  moun¬ 
tain  farmer  l)oy  in  after  yeai-s  should  exclaim  ;  “  I,  too,  am  a  mys¬ 
tic”?  So  great  ami  luminous  a  soul,  with  the  mounUiins  about 
liim  and  the  stars  alKive,  could  not  even  in  early  years  be  otherwise 
than  a  mystic.  An  ardent  lover  of  nature,  he  instinctively  turned 
from  the  study  of  nature  to  the  joyful  contemplation  of  the  God 
of  nature. 

.Mark  Hopkins  had  an  ancestry  of  which  a  man  might  be  justly 
proud.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  soldier,  and  Ixjre  his  name. 
Colonel  .Mark  Hopkins  graduated  at  Yale  in  1758,  and  l)ecame 
the  first  lawyer  in  Great  Barrington.  But  when  the  .sound  of  war 
was  heard,  he  sprang  to  arms  and  died  defending  his  country,  at 
White  Plains,  Oct.  20,  1770.  He  was  but  thirty-seven  yeai-s  of 
age  when  he  fell.  His  wife.  Electa  Williams,  was  a  half-sister  of 
Ephraim  M’^illiams,  who  founded  Williams  (’ollege.  The  college 
was  formally  opened  in  1793.  An  older  brother  of  Colonel  Hop¬ 
kins  was  the  famous  theologian  of  Great  Barrington,  Dr.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  whose  system  of  divinity  is  still  held  in  honor  in  the 
theological  world,  and  whose  great  purpose  seems  to  have  rea|>- 
})eared  in  his  great-nephew.  The  father  of  Mark  Hoi)kins,  Archi¬ 
bald  Ho})kins,  was  a  farmer  in  Stockbridge, — we  may  be  sure  one 
of  the  sterling  kind.  1  le  live<l  to  see  his  son  at  the  head  of  IVilliams 
College,  and  died  in  .lanuary,  183b,  at  the  age  of  .seventy-three. 
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His  wife  was  Mary  (’urtis  of  Stoekbridge,  a  woman  of  '••uneom- 
inon  strength  and  exeellenee  of  elianicter.”  When  in  her  youth 
.she  attended  the  lii'st  commenceinent  of  tlie  eollege,  in  ITh.'),  she 
little  realized  that  half  a  eentury  later  a  son  of  hers  wonld  la*  its 
honored  president.  Mary  Curtis  l>ore  to  Arehibald  Hopkins  three 
sons,  but  no  daughters.  One  of  these  sons  gave  promise  of  iR'eom- 
ing  a  noted  artist,  but  died  too  early  for  the  realization  of  the 
j)romise.  'Fhe  other  two,  Albert  and  Mark,  were  long  ainl  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  Williams  College,  and  its  sueeess  was  largely 
<lue  to  their  self-saeritieing,  enthusiastic  and  unwearied  labors. 
I’rofessor  All)ert  Hopkins  was  a  worthy  co-laljorer  of  his  older 
and  greater  brother. 

W  e  may  l)e  sure  that  such  [)arents  would  look  well  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  soiis.  'Fhe  farmer  saw  in  his  ohlestboy  the  promise  of 
greater  things  thanacpiiet  farniei's  life  would  satisfy.  He  saw  the 
hoy  develo])ing  a  strong,  health}'  body,  in  tbe  })ure  mountain  air. 
lint  he  was  developing  something  else.  A  great  thirst  foi-  knowl¬ 
edge  dominated  him.  The  Imw  who  jls  a  man  was  to  lead  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  men  into  the  higher  and  bioader  realms  of  thought, 
was  already  lx*ginning  to  feel  his  growing  powers,  and  to  long  for 
entrance  into  those  realms  himself, 

Injiis  address  delivered  a  year  after  Dr.  Hoj>kins's  <leath,  his 
Life-long  fiiend,  the  venerable  and  revered  jurist,  I)avi<l  Dudley 
Field,  recalls  the  days  of  their  common  boyhood,  ddirough  his 
reminiscent  eyes  we  see  the  three  fiiends — young  Field,  and 
Morgan  (later  the  distinguished  Oberlin  professor),  and  Mark 
Hopkins — students  together  at  Stockbridge.  The  latter  was  at 
this  time  (IHl!*)  a  lad  of  seventeen  years,  and  certainly  they  were 
all,  as  .Mr.  Field  j)hrases  it,  “lovers  of  knowledge  and  untiring  in 
its  pui'suit.”  Resides  studying  here,  he  si)ent  some  time  at  Clin¬ 
ton,  New  York,  and  at  Lenox  Academy.  In  the  fall  of  1H'21  he  en¬ 
tered  Williams  as  a  so[)homore,  and  three  years  later  grad¬ 
uated,  the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  This  was  under  the  jues- 
idency  of  Dr.  Grillin. 

The  question  of  a  profession  being  now  Injfore  the  young  vale¬ 
dictorian,  he  Ijegan  to  think  seriously  of  a  medical  career.  With 
this  view  he  attended  mediccal  lectures  in  Pittslield  during  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  while  teaching  a  part  of  the  time  in  his  native  town. 
The  two  following  years,  1825-27,  we  tind  him  a  tutor  in  Williams 
College,  and  at  the  close  of  this  period  delivering  a  nnister’s  ora- 
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ti(tii  (HI  M//xterij,  wliieli  must  luive  maiked  an  ei)OC‘li  in  liis  career. 
It  was  a  clear,  scholarly  and,  for  so  young  a  man,  rcmarkahle  ora¬ 
tion. 

At  the  time  of  his  tutorship,  in  the  year  1820,  he  united  with 
the  church  in  Stockhridge.  In  1827  he  resumed  his  medical  stud¬ 
ies,  partly  at  Pittsfield  and  partly  in  New  York  City,  and  two 
years  later  received  his  degree  of  M.  D.,  at  Pittsfield.  He  was 
now  a  full-fledged  doctor,  and  the  (piestion  naturally  arose,  where 
to  begin  practice.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  no  haste  to  settle 
this  important  matter.  In  the  summer  of  1880  he  had  about  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  New  York  to  practice,  when,  most  unexpectedly  to 
himself,  he  w'as  elected  to  fill  the  })rofessorship  of  rhetoric  and 
moral  philosophy  in  Williams  C'ollege,  just  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Pi-ofessor  William  A.  Porter.  The  young  tutor  who  had 
given  so  keen  and  striking  an  analysis  of  Mystery  three  yeai-s  Ix*- 
fore  had  not  been  forgotten. 

'The  mind  of  the  young  professor  now  turned  into  a  wholly 
different  channel.  Medicine  gave  })lace  to  the  consideration  of 
philosophical  and  spiritual  themes.  He  here  found  a  fitting  field 
foi-  his  noblest  pow'ers.  As  his  mind  dw'elt  ui)on  these  themes, 
and  as  he  discussed  them  in  the  classroom  and  in  private,  his 
religious  life  deepened.  He  w'as  led  to  think  seiiously  of  using 
his  gifts  as  a  preacher.  We  find  him  apj)earing  before  the  IJerk- 
shire  Association,  at  Dalton,  in  May,  1888,  and  receiving  their 
a[tprohation  to  preach.  Seldom  wnis  a  young  licentiate  so  thorough¬ 
ly  e(iuipped  for  the  presentation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  On  the 
preceding  Christmas  day,  December  2o,  1882,  he  had  married 
Mary  Iluhbell  of  Williamstowni.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
th  *y  walked  together  in  happiness,  and  to  her  his  last  words  on 
earth  were  spoken. 

'File  years  now  passed  pleasantl}'.  He  was  full  of  physical  and 
intellectual  vigor.  His  home  and  college  surroundings  were 
pleasant ;  his  mental  powers  were  expanding,  and  all  .saw  in  him 
one  of  the  coming  great  men.  d'hose  who  have  been  the  leaders 
of  thought  in  this  century  were  then  young  men  wdth  him,  or 
even  hoys.  Emerson  was  one  year  younger ;  Longfellow',  five  ; 
Holmes,  Lincoln,  Winthrop,  d'enny.son,  and  Gladstone,  seven  ; 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Charles  Sumner,  nine;  Henry  Ward 
Heecher,  eleven.  The  great  w'orks  in  our  American  literature 
were  almost  all  unw'ritten  in  the  year  1888 ;  the  movement  for  the 
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al)oliti<>n  of  slavery  had  hardly  Ije^un.  Professor  Ho[)kiiis  went 
on  quietly  but  with  earnest  euthusi.isni  in  his  work.  During  this 
year,  1833.  he  published  A  Rrvieu’  of  the  Ar;finnent  from  Nat  ore 
tor  the  Divine  Erixtenee.  In  1834  he  published  an  a<ldress 
on  Homan  Happine^x,  which  Wiis  followed  the  next  year  by  an 
oration  on  (iripinalitp.  The  man  was  now  fitted  for  the  gravel- 
duties  and  weijj^htier  responsibilities  about  to  be  })laeed  upon 
him. 

Dr.  tirillin  havinjif  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college  at 
commencement  in  the  summer  of  I83f),  it  did  not  take  the  trustees 
long  to  decide  upon  the  proper  man  to  suc(a*ed  him.  'riiey  pio- 
ceeded  with  great  unanimity  to  elect  Professor  Hopkins  to  the 
presidency  of  the  college  and  to  the  professorship  of  moral  and 
intellectual  jdiilosophy.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September.  183*>, 
he  was  formally  inducted  into  the  office,  and  also  ordained  to  the 
jliistorate  of  the  college  church.  His  inaugural  address  wjis  a  calm, 
broad  and  powerful  production.  “  I  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
the  office  to  which  I  am  called,”  he  .said  in  closing,  “  with  no  ex¬ 
citement  of  novelty,  with  no  accession  of  influence  to  the  college 
from  abroad,  and  with  no  expectation  of  pleasing  everybody.  I 
have  no  ambition  to  build  up  here  what  would  be  called  a  great 
institution;  the  wants  of  the  country  do  not  require  it.  Put  I  do 
desire  and  shall  labor  that  this  may  be  a  xqfe  college ;  that  its 
reputation  may  be  sustained  and  raised  still  higher  ;  that  the  plan 
of  institution  I  have  indicated  may  l)c  carried  out  more  fully : 
that  here  there  may  l)e  health  and  cheerful  study  and  kind  feel¬ 
ings  and  pure  morals;  and  that  in  the  memory  of  future  student 
college  life  may  be  made  a  still  more  verdant  sjiot.  *  *  *  * 

This  college  Inis  for  a  long  time  been  regarded,  and  not  with¬ 
out  reiison,  with  interest  and  affection  by  the  churches.  Of  its 
whole  number  of  graduates  as  many  tis  one-third  have  devoted 
them.selves  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  recently  a  larger  juopor- 
tion.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  American  missions  had  their 
origin.  It  was  here  that  Mills  and  Hall  jmiyed,  and  their  mantle 
has  so  descended  on  the  institution  that  now  we  can  hardly  turn 
our  eyes  to  a  missionary  station  where  one  or  more  of  its  sons  are 
not  to  l)e  found.”  He  desired  that  his  students  should  find  studv 
“  nerved  to  its  highest  efforts  by  Christian  benevolence,  and 
young  men  shall  grow  iq)  at  the  same  time  into  the  light  of  science 
and  the  beauty  of  holiness.” 


1803.1 
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He  Wits  the  fourth  president  of  Williams  College.  Dr  Fitch, 
the  lii*st  incumbent,  had  a.ssumed  the  position  in  17h8.  During^ 
his  administration,  which  lasted  twenty-two  vein's,  4d0  young  men 
were  graduated.  Dr.  ^loore  tille<l  the  position  for  the  next  six 
years,  in  which  time  oidy  90  were  graduated.  'Fhe  third  presi¬ 
dent.  Dr.  (iriflin.  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  position  in  1821. 
the  same  year  that  Mark  Ho[>kins  entered  Williams  as  a  sopho¬ 
more,  and  continued  in  it  fifteen  years,  during  which  jieriod  811 
names  were  added  to  the  list  of  graduates.  d'he  new  president 
found  larger  classes;  for  of  those  then  in  college.  111  were  added 
to  the  list  of  graduates,  and  890  in  the  first  twenty-three  years  of 
his  administration.  During  all  these  years  the  percentage  of 
those  entering  the  ministry  (one-third)  was  still  maintained. 

The  new  president  was  very  popular  with  the  students.  They 
realized  the  strength  of  his  noble  maidiood  and  his  deep  interest  in 
their  welfare,  d'hey  felt  that  he  stood  near  to  them,  and  yet,  lie- 
cause  of  his  exalted  character  and  enthusiasm  in  duty,  no  one  wa.s 
likely  to  lie  over-familiar  with  him.  There  was  that  alxmt  him 
which  jilaced  a  jirfiper  harrier  and  warned  the  student  that  the 
kindly  instructor  was  not  to  Ixj  trifled  with.  That  divinity  which 
hedged  him  about  shielded  him  from  all  disrespect  and  caused 
every  student  to  honor,  to  love  and  in  a  measure  to  fear  him.  He 
had  a  high  ideal  before  his  own  mind,  and  he  placed  high  ideals, 
before  theii's.  lint,  best  of  all,  they  saw  him  lx3fore  their  vei-j’ 
eyes  going  on  from  strength  to  strength,  from  height  to  height. 
And  this  living  examide  served  as  a  constant  and  mighty  incentive 
to  noble  exertion.  The  Williams  College  man  must  be  a  hard 
student ;  for  his  president  not  only  pointed  the  way  to  the  heights, 
but  walked  that  way  himself. 

President  Hopkins  was  a  very  busy  man.  During  the  first  years 
of  his  administration  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  He  in¬ 
structed  the  seniois  in  anatomy, — for  this  his  medical  training  had 
sjiecially  fitted  him — in  rhetoric,  ethics  and  metajihysics.  He 
preached  a  large  jiart  of  the  time  on  Sunday.  He  prepared  and 
delivered  important  public  addresses.  During  the  year  1837,  for 
examjile,  he  delivered  an  addre.ss  at  Andover,  a  lecture  on  State 
and  Moralx.,  and  a  sermon  in  commemoration  of  Dr.  (Iriflin,  all  of 
which  were  ])uhlished.  lint  there  was  much  else  to  be  done,  for 
the  college  was  jioor  and  its  existence  a  struggle.  He  had  to  de¬ 
vote  no  little  time,  thought  and  energy  to  obtain  the  neces.sary 
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fuiuLs  both  for  ruiiiiino;'  expenses  and  endowments,  and  for  the  en- 
larjj^injjf  of  the  college's  lield  of  work  hy  the  erection  of  new  build¬ 
ings  and  the  securing  of  new  apparatus.  Ilis  j>osition  was  no 
sinecure.  Mark  Hopkins  did  not  wish  to  oecupy  any  sinecure 
position. 

Honors  lx*gan  to  How  in  upon  lum.  Dartmouth  honored  itself 
hy  l)estowing  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  him  in  1S8T  ; 
and  Harvard  College  did  the  same  in  1841.  In  18‘>7  he  was  nnule 
a  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  New  York.  'Jdie 
same  year  (18d7)  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  of  Commissiouei's  for  Foreign  Missions,  at  its  annual 
meeting  at  Providence.  Rhode  Island,  a  position  which  he  tilled 
with  consummate  ability  for  thirty  years.  He  proved  himself  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  ;  and  his 
mantle  has  fallen  on  an  admirable  successor  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Stori-s.  In  these  thirty  yeai*s  of  his  connection  with  the  American 
Boar<l,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo])le  looked  on  his  imposing 
presence,  and  listened  to  his  clear,  ciunprehensive,  luminous  ad¬ 
dresses. 

President  Hopkins  was  an  exceptionally  tall  man,  and  rather 
thin,  hut  he  was  wiry  and  <piick  in  motion.  His  shoulders  were 
broad,  hut  slightly  l^ent,  and  his  forehead  ample,  rising  above  a 
pair  of  mild  hazel  eyes.  He  spoke  with  reivsonahle  deliberation,  in 
clear,  full  tones,  which  commanded  instant  respect :  every  one  felt 
at  once  that  some  word  of  wisdom  which  he  would  not  willingly 
lose  was  about  to  fall  from  those  elocpient  lips.  He  did  not 
gesticulate  much  ;  it  was  unnecessary  to  the  expression  of  his 
thought.  He  did  not  grow  excited.  Each  thought  carried  its 
own  weight.  Gently  but  powerfully  his  own  mind  was  working, 
and  well  he  knew  it  would  leave  an  indelible  impression  uj)on  the 
mind  of  each  hearer.  *  *  *  * 

After  serving  as  president  of  Williams  College  for  thirty-six 
years,  he  resigned  his  position  in  1872.  But  he  continued  to  give 
the  l>enefit  of  his  great  name  and  services  as  a  lecturer  on  meta- 
jdiysics  to  the  college  for  the  next  fifteen  yeai-s,  until  his  death. 
He  never  missed  a  meeting  of  the  American  Board  during  the 
thirty  years  that  he  was  its  revered  |)resident.  He  was  active  in 
many  forms  of  philanthropic  and  religious  work.  He  stood  in  the 
midst  of  heated  and  partisan  discussion,  preserving  a  calm  and 
<lignified  demeanor  and  meting  out  even-handed  justice  to  all. 
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Furious  attacks  oii  tlie  lioard  or  liot  ary^uiuciits  in  its  defense  did 
not  i-iillle  his  (‘  din,  or  drive  him  from  his  moorings.  His  was  a 
kindly,  generous,  hroad.  tolerant  nature.  lie  had  no  desire  to 
jinsh  an  antagonist  to  the  wall.  His  whole  desire  was  to  harmon¬ 
ize  opposing  factions  and  witli  all  his  great  powers  to  build  up  the 
interests  of  his  Master's  kingdom. 

His  life  extende<l  to  above  eighty-five  yeai's,  during  sixty-two  of 
which  he  ably  and  faithfully  served  his  alma  mater.  In  the 
lH*autiful  month  of  .lune,  1H87,  his  long,  symmetrical,  l>t*autiful 
life  drew  to  a  close.  Very  touchingly  his  life-long  friend,  David 
Dudley  Field,  descrilies  its  sunset.  On  the  day  preceding  his 
death,  he  drove  out  at  twilight,  stop{)ed  to  drink  at  a  familiar 
spring,  spoke  of  feeling  (piite  well,  and  came  home  to  rest  well. 
'J'h(‘  next  day,  his  last  day  on  earth,  he  remained  indoors,  Ixnng  a 
little  restless.  After  retiring  at  night  he  became  more  restless, 
ami  tinally,  rising,  took  two  or  three  turns  about  the  room,  and 
then  sitting  down  in  a  chair  by  the  bed,  said  to  his  aged  and 
dearly  loved  wife.  “  d'his  is  a  new  sensation;  I  think  it  must  be 
<leath."  It  was  indeed  death,  and  it  eame  at  once.  “  Without 
lying  down  or  saying  another  word,  he  fell  gently  into  the  sleep  of 
death."  Xo  pain,  no  sens(?  of  suffering,  no  agonizing  delay.  In  a 
moment  the  aged  philosopher  and  saint  had  slipped  off  the  worn- 
out  tenement,  and  his  freed  spirit  was  lejoicing  amid  the  immortal 
glories. 

With  his  bereaved  wife  and  sorrowing  children,  mourned  the 
whole  college  community,  the  townspeople,  the  widely  scattered 
ulmuni  of  Williams,  and  a  great  company  in  all  lands,  who  looked 
nj)on  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  staunchest  defendei-s  of  true  re¬ 
ligion.  Men  forgot  their  differences  over  his  grave.  He  was 
their  friend.  They  recalled  the  gentle,  noble  (jualities  of  that 
luminous  intellect  and  loving  heart.  His  great  soul  is  with  God. 
His  body  rests  under  the  waving  trees  of  Williamstown. 

If  one  examines  the  oration  on  Mystery,  which  was 
•flelivered  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  great 
<jualities  which  shone  so  conspicuously  in  after  life  are  seen 
just  bui-sting  into  bloom.  He  vividly  pictures  the  creation  burst¬ 
ing  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  fimt  man,  then  deals  with  the 
mystery  of  facts  and  of  known  laws.  There  may  be  ignorance 
without  mystery.  Events  are  mysterious  if  conflicting  with  some 
known  law  or  theory.  The  solution  is  the  “discovery  of  the  man- 
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iier  in  Avliich  the  mysterious  fact  conforms  to  the  general  law.” 
'riie  highest  j)lejisnre  is  found  in  the  discovery  of  a  law  to  account 
for  mystei  ious  facts.  All  events  are  really  ecjually  mysterious,  said 
the  young  tutor,  hut  our  .senses  are  deadened  to  some.  Intelligence 
and  experience  help  us  to  partial  solutions,  yet  all  that  is  in  our 
l»ower  is  to  reduce  physical  facts  to  general  laws  and  general  laws 
to  the  volition  of  the  Almighty. 

Nearly  twenty  years  later  (December  22,  I84d),  President  Hop¬ 
kins  preached  a  sermon  at  old  Plymouth,  from  the  words :  “  And 
all  ye  are  brethren.”  He  said  that  the  Pilgrims  had  in  view  re¬ 
ligious  freedom,  the  right  education  of  their  children,  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  true  religion  among  the  savages.  **  Thank  (iod,  their 
blood  runs  in  our  veins.”  Ecpiality  and  affection  form  the  basis  of 
a  |)erfeet  society.  E(juality  means  the  largest  lilxjrty  to  the 
individual  compatible  with  the  good  of  the  whole.  Government  is 
not  an  end  hut  a  means.  It  should  secure  personal  liberty  and 
equalit}',  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  .security,  the  [)ronipt  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  and  religious  freedom.  The  government  must 
appeal  to  the  higher  principles  of  man’s  nature.  Its  rule  should 
l>e  not  by  fear  hut  by  affection ;  then  it  will  call  for  th  sacrifices 
and  quicken  the  intellectual  powers.  The  government  is  a  great 
school  for  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  the  interests,, 
riglits  and  duties  of  a  social  man.  The  English  and  American 
character  is  what  it  is  because  it  has  Ijeen  trained  in  such  a  scIkjoI. 
Christ  had  struck  down  the  old  systems  of  religion,  the  .systems  of 
Gret'ce  and  India.  What  was  needed  was  not  blind  submission 
and  superstition,  but  reverence  for  God.  In  this  .spirit  were 
wrought  the  institutions  of  our  feathers.  Let  men  judge  this  gov¬ 
ernment  by  its  fruits.  The  star  of  ho})e  is  a  universal  C’hristian 
brotherhood.  The  vessel  the  fathers  launched  is  yet  upon  the 
deej).  Let  every  man  be  at  his  post,  hearing  the  voice  of  duty  and 
of  God. 

What  a  long  and  rare  career  of  usefulness  was  this  of  Mark 
Hopkins  I  He  did  not  expect  to  live  so  long.  At  the  semi-cen¬ 
tennial,  in  184^1,  he  said:  “When  another  half-century  is  j)ast  and 
the  call  shall  go  forth  for  the  centennial  gathering,  we  shall  not 
hear  it.  Long  l>efore  that  time  the  most  of  us  will  have  done  what 
we  have  to  do  for  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  man.  The  inqnessions 
which  we  choose  to  make  in  the  yielding  material  of  time  will  be¬ 
fore  that  have  lK*en  made,  and  liave  become  set  in  the  eternal 
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adiimaiit  of  llie  })iist.  *  *  Let  us  then  tlirow  oui’selves  iH)oii  the  tide 
of  this  o-ivat  moveiueiit, — the  advanein^  tide  of  Christiau  |)rogress, 
whieli  we  trust  is  to  rise  and  swell  and  liow  over  tlie  earth."  He 
lived  on  foitvfoui-  of  these  lifty  years,  and  did  more  than  aii}' 
other  to  lound  out  and  fulfil  his  own  predietion  of  “a  his:(h  career 
ot  usefulness  for  the  half-c'entury  to  come,"  at  Williams  College. 

••  Hut  for  Williams  College,”  he  (mee  said.  “  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  I  should  myself  have  been  liherally  educated."  Few 
men  have  ever  so  grandly  })aid  hack  their  debt  to  an  alma  mater. 
He  kindled  fires  which  will  hum  as  long  as  human  intellects  re¬ 
spond  to  great  thoughts.  He  lives  on  in  the  nohler  lives  of  his 
students.  Thousands  respond  to  the  lamented  Crarfield's  hearty 
acknowledgment  of  mental  indehtedness  to  him  :  and  millions  of 
men  who  never  saw  Williams  College  have  felt  their  souls  kindle 
under  the  glow  of  his  splendid  intellect. 


RANDOLPirS  INDIAN  BLOOD. 

HY  MCDONALD  FUKMAN. 

IT  is  an  interesting  historical  fact  that  only  one  white  man  distin¬ 
guished  as  having  Indian  blood,  has  made  any  impression  on  the 
])olitical  history  of  the  United  States.  That  man  was  the  famous  and 
e.xcentric  Virginia  statesman,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  Probably 
not  one  person  in  a  thousand  knows  what  per  cent,  of  Indian  blood 
flowed  in  his  veins  ;  it  was  slight.  Mr.  James  Parton,  in  a  long  sketch 
of  Randolph,  says,  “He  was  weak  enough,  indeed,  to  be  extremely 
vain  of  the  fact  that  a  grandfather  of  his  had  married  one  of  the  great- 
granddaughters  of  Pocahontas.”  According  to  this  genealogy,  he  was 
the  great-great  great-grandson  of  the  Indian  princess,  which  would 
make  him  not  more  than  a  thirty-secondth  part  Indian.  S.  G.  Good¬ 
rich  (•'  Peter  Parley”),  in  his  “  Recollections,”  gives  us  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Randolph’s  appearance  during  one  of  the  Missouri  debates  in 
1820. 

“  His  hair  was  jet-black,  and  clubbed  in  a  queue  ;  his  eye  was  black, 
small,  aud  painfully  penetrating.  His  complexion  was  a  yellowish- 
brown,  bespeaking  Indian  blood.” 

It  was  doubtless  from  his  Indian  ancestors  that  this  extraordinary 
man  inherited  his  wonderful  powers  of  oratory. 
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EDITORIAL. 

^  E  would  like  to  see  a  more  particular  interest  in  the  schools  on 
'  ^  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians.  The  general  interest  in 
the  great  cause  of  Education  is  well  developed  in  our  country.  Any 
measure  requiring  the  support  of  the  voters,  any  great  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  the  educational  system  receives  a  quick  and 
hearty  response  from  The  American  I’ublic.  Any  foe  of  the  public 
school  system  soon  learns  that  the  people  are  its  friends.  Kut  too 
often  parents  show  but  little  interest  in  the  particular  school  attended 
by  their  children.  They  scarcely  know  the  teachers,  and  their  con- 
cei)tion  is  but  slight  of  the  methods  by  which  their  sons  and 
daughters  are  being  trained  for  life's  duties.  All  teachers  and  all 
school-boards,  committees,  superintendents  and  other  officers  wel¬ 
come  frequent  visits  to  the  school  room  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  and  the  })ro- 
gress  of  the  children.  Such  practical  manifestations  of  interest  and 
sym{>athy  do  good  all  round, — to  the  children  whose  ambition  i.s 
stimulated,  to  the  teacher  who  loves  to  feel  that  his  or  her  work 
is  appreciated,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  anywhere,  to  the  parents 
themselves  who  are  led  thus  to  form  new  estimates  of  their  own  respon¬ 
sibility  and  who  come  into  closer  touch  with  the  progress. of  the  age  in 
educational  methods.  These  desirable  results  must  be  brought  about 
largely  through  earnest  and  thoughtful  personal  effort  on  the  part  of 
Superintendents  and  teachers.  We  add  our  exhortation  to  theirs 
wherever  a  parent’s  eye  falls  on  this  paragraph. 

^I'^HE  Northern  press  is  filled  with  excellent  advice  to  the  eominu- 
-L  nities  down  South  and  out  West  which  seem  to  be  intent,  of 
late,  on  making  themselves  a  national  by-word  for  the  barbarism  of 
lynch  law,  sometimes  carried  to  a  point  of  appalling  inhumanity.  It 
is  hard  for  people  who  live  in  portions  of  the  country  whose  iiKist 
easily  besetting  sins  are  not  in  the  line  of  personal  violence  and  out¬ 
rageous  defiance  of  law  to  imagine  such  doings  as  are  reported,  almost 
every  week,  of  this  character.  The  censure  is  deserved  and  the  ur¬ 
gent  advice  to  the  better  sort  of  people  to  stamp  f>ut  such  barbarism 
is  well  meant,  liut  the  trouble  seems  to  be  that  while  lynch  law  is 
always  a  symptom  of  the  weakness  of  public  administration,  in 
different  localities,  it  means  different  things.  A  few  years  ago  the 
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shameless  mal-aclininistration  of  justice  for  high  crimes  had  become 
so  notorious  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  that  the  people,  in  utter 
despair  and  rage,  rose  in  revolt  and  burned  their  “  palatial  ”  city  court 
house,  with  its  invaluable  contents,  to  the  ground.  That  riot  was  the 
convulsive  uprising  of  a  great  city  against  abominable  mis-government 
and,  probably,  that  community  will  never  again  need  a  repetition  of 
this  drastic  remedy.  But  the  lynching  habit  of  the  South  is  a 
symptom  of  a  different  social  disease;  which  may  be  called,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  chronic  vagrancy.  In  the  old  days  of  slavery,  out¬ 
side  the  somewhat  uncomfortable  habit  of  pistol  and  bowie  knife 
practice  between  “gentlemen,”  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  practically  free  from  colored  vagrancy.  Every  plantation 
was  under  strict  regulation  and  the  colored  brother  in  town  was  under 
a  relentless  police.  The  South  was  a  rural  realm,  with  scarcely  a 
great  city  in  its  vast  domain  ;  governed  far  more  by  the  personal  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  j)lauter-class  than  by  the  administration  of  law.  ^lassa- 
chusetts,  in  18(50,  punished  fifty  more  offences  by  legal  penalties  than 
Virginia.  All  these  mi.sdenieanors  were  such  as  would  be  dealt  with 
by  the  private  discipline  of  the  plantation ;  or  ignored,  because  com- 
‘mitted  in  a  sparsely  populated  country.  But,  in  1865,  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  slaves  were  given  absolute  liberty  and,  in  due  time,  a  nation 
within  a  nation,  more  populous  than  Ireland,  8,000,000  strong,  was 
concentrated  within  perhaps  one  fourth  the  area  of  these  states. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  in  such  need  of  a  thorough  system  of 
vagrant  laws  and  an  efficient  local  police  as  these  sixteen  southern 
states ;  and  they  are  the  only  portion  of  the  civilized  world  that  has 
neither.  The  whole  lower  stratum  of  these  8,000,000  is  let  loose, 
with  less  restraint  than  the  similar  class  anywhere.  The  state  of 
hundreds  of  southern  villages,  from  this  cause  alone,  is  inconceivable, 
even  in  a  great  manufacturing  town  in  New  England,  where  the  su.s- 
piciou  of  open  violence  brings  down  the  police.  Of  course,  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  South  swarm  with  a  class  of  desperate,  brutish,  almost 
unhuman  criminals,  emboldened  by  the  feeble  administration  of  law. 
The  constant  irritation  and  exasperation  of  the  idle,  shiftless,  im¬ 
moral  and  dangerous  strata  of  this  and  the  lowest  white  population, 
can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  know  it  by  experience  or  wide 
observation.  While  the  public  authorities  and  the  better  sort  of  peo¬ 
ple,  everywhere,  are  in  sincere  opposition  to  lynch  law,  there  is  yet 
no  effective  m.achinery  for  dealing  with  this  intolerable  nuisance  of 
chronic  vagrancy,  out  of  which  these  hideous  crimes  naturally  appear^ 
and  the  more  hideous  uprisings  of  popular  vengeance.  If  it  is  asked 
“  Why  do  not  legislatures  enact  and  officials  enforce  suitable  laws  for 
the  better  direction  of  local  affairs  and  the  suppression  of  these 
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evils  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  requires  more  than  one  generation 
to  unlearn  that  habit  of  obstinate  personal  independence  into  which 
the  South  has  grown  for  the  past  200  years  and  wdiich  is,  to-day,  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  a  more  rapid  social  progress  and  better  govern¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  in  three  fourths  of  the  southern  territory,  to-day,  the 
people  are  living  more  under  the  conditions  of  the  old-time  border  life 
than  in  the  new  states  of  the  far  north  west.  These  considerations 
do  not  excuse  lynch  law  and  only  increase  the  responsibility  of  the 
better  class  of  people  to  make  every  effort  for  its  suppression. 

Here,  as  everywhere,  comes  in  the  beneficent  influence,  as  a  great 
promoter  of  local  government,  law  and’order,  of  the  common  school. 
The  country  school  district  in  a  southern  state  is  the  beginning  of  a 
habit  of  social,  public,  legal  activity,  fraught  with  incalculable  results 
for  good  in  the  coming  years.  In  the  absence  of  township  govern¬ 
ment,  it  unites  the  people  of  a  neighborhood  in  governmental  actioji 
on  a  subject  nearest  their  hearts  ;  changes  a  realm  of  youthful 
disorder  into  the  discipline  of  a  well  conducted  school  and,  in  all 
ways,  is  laying  firm  foundations  for  better  things  to  come.  Our  fas¬ 
tidious  people  who  find  the  common  school  too  “  common  ”  for  their 
use,  forget  that  its  “  common  ”  feature  is,  of  all  others,  fraught  with 
the  greatest  use  to  American  society.  In  several  thousand  counties  in 
these  sixteen  southern  states  the  country  and  village  district  school, 
for  the  first  time,  has  brought  together  the  different  classes  of  the 
white  people,  not  only  for  the  schooling  of  their  own  children  but  also 
of  the  negroes,  and  is  now  instructing  several  millions  of  pupils  in 
the  great  American  art  of  living  together.  Of  course,  this  influence 
does  not  ride  on  the  limited  express  and  will  require  a  generation  for 
its  wide-spread  effect.  A  good  country  school,  six  months  in  the  year, 
attended  by  a  growing  majority  of  the  children  ;  a  local-option  liquor 
law,  enforcing  prohibition,  as  is  now  being  done,  in  increasing 
measure ;  a  thorough  system  of  legislation  for  the  j)rotection  of  child- 
labor,  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  and  as  much  of  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  as  is  possible ;  a  vigorous  pushing  of  prison  reform  ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  all  educational  opportunities  in  connection  with 
church  life;  it  is  in  these  directions  that  we  must  look,  in  the  South 
as  in  every  American  community,  for  that  gradual  growth  in  order 
and  law  and  all  the  good  that  comes  from  social  and  civic  reformation 
which  no  violence  of  legal  enforcement  can  secure. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  some  ten  years  ago,  appeared  in  Roston 
from  a  trans-Mississippi  State,  as  a  public  lecturer  on  polite 
literature,  with  pretentions  to  authorship.  In  one  of  his  earliest 
lectures,  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  waiving  off  the  great  body 
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of  romance-literature  of  the  language  into  oblivion  and  presenting 
Tolstoi,  Ibsen  and  a  few  partially-known  German  novelists,  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  coming  age.  With  the  usual  kindly  welcome  and 
abundant  opportunity  for  a  hearing  accorded  in  our  eastern  communi¬ 
ties,  to  any  note  of  pro.mise  from  west  or  south,  Mr.  Garland  seems 
to  have  failed  to  make  the  pronounced  impression  that  a  critical  pre¬ 
tension  so  destructive  would  imply.  People  continue  to  read  Dickens 
and  Hawthorne  and  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Stowe,  George  Eliot  and  all  the 
rest,  and  a  great  many  of  us  turn  from  the  pessimism  of  Ibsen,  the 
later  impracticabilities  of  Tolstoi,  and  the  entire  so-called  realistic 
presentation  of  life,  as  not  only  unedifying  and  stupid,  but  radically 
false  in  its  estimate  of  human  nature.  Now,  once  more  on  his  native 
heath,  Mr.  Garland  informs  the  world  “  that  the  literary  reign  of  the 
East  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  that  the  chief  vitality  of  eastern  magazine 
literature  is  in  its  western  and  southern  department ;  and  that,  espec' 
ially,  the  Great  West  does  not  propose  longer  to  be  bound  by  eastern 
judgments  in  matters  literary  and  critical.”  Very  well,  Mr.  Garland; 
after  this  “thundering  in  the  index,”  now  do  what  you’re  talking 
about.  Write  as  good  a  novel  as  Mr.  Cable’s  Grandisseines  ;  or  some, 
thing  as  readable  as  the  mountain  studies  of  Miss  Murfree;  or  a  local 
photograph  like  one  of  Bret  Harte’s  best;  or  another  Ben  Hur ;  ora 
fresh  picture  of  western  life — a  la  Edward  Eggleston ;  and  you  will 
find  a  generous  publisher,  enthusiastic  praise,  and  the  biggest  sort  of 
a  personal  “  ovation  ”  even  in  “  effete  Boston.”  The  truth  is  that, 
for  reasons  in  no  way  disparaging  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  readable  new  books  of  the  day  in  every  department  of 
literature  are  now  written  and  largely  read  in  the  north-eastern  states 
between  Washington  and  Halifax,  or  by  eastern  men  and  women  now 
living  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  For  perfectly  valid  reasons — the  most 
characteristic  literature  of  the  west  and  the  south  is  now  passing 
through  the  transition  period  of  the  metropolitan  journal  and  maga¬ 
zine,  and  nowhere  is  any  creditable  effort  met  with  a  quicker  appre¬ 
ciation,  and  a  more  gratifying  reward  than  in  the  portion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  Mr.  Garland  publishes  as  on  its  last  literary  and  critical  legs. 
We  are  just  now  getting,  in  Congress,  a  manifestation  of  the  same 
magnificent  aloofness,  in  matters  financial,  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
that  Mr.  Garland  puts  forth  in  his  literary  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  The  reply  of  the  rest  of  mankind  to  Stewart  and  Peffer  is, 
go  home  and  tell  your  constituents  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  with 
hard  work,  economical  living,  prudent  saving,  safe  investment  and 
sensible  expectations;  and,  like  Germany  and  France  and  old  England 
and  Scotland  and  New  England  and  the  north-eastern  United  States, 
in  due  time,  you  will  be  prosperous,  even  in  larger  degree  than  those 
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who  have  gone  before ;  ami  there  is  no  other  way,  whereby  yon  can 
be  saved  from  bankruptcy  and  industrial  "confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded.”  If  Mr.  ( rarland  will  make  Chicago,  or  St.  Paul,  his  literary 
forum,  and  exhort  tlm  rising  authorship  of  the  north-west  to  take  off 
its  coat  and  go  to  work,  writing  new  books  that  the  best  people  in  the 
country  will  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  the  millennium  he  pro¬ 
phesies  will  be  nearer  than  at  the  present  time  is  evident. 


IT  was  the  opinion  of  all  those  at  the  Educational  Congress,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  last  July,  that  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University,  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  speakers  in  the  country.  That 
opinion  is  heartily  endorsed  by  all  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  his  address,  on  October  21,  before  the  New  England  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Educational  workers,  in  Poston.  His  subject  was,  “The  Pres¬ 
ent  Problems  and  Outlook  in  Education.”  In  India  he  finds  that 
nearly  10(H)  indigenous  schools  have  recently  been  opened,  taught  by 
native  teachers,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  great  revival  of  learning. 
Also  1000  children  have  just  been  put  to  school  in  the  French  schools 
of  Algeria.  There  has  l)een  great  advancement  in  Russia,  Finland, 
Italy,  Germany  and  France.  In  this  country  we  have  a  new  Univer¬ 
sity  a  year.  I’his  all  shows  that  the  opinion  has  spread  through  the 
world,  that  education  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  Education  ought 
to  underlie  every  other  institution.  We  should,  as  in  Germany,  estab¬ 
lish  institutions  to  develop  scientists.  We  need  a  great  educational 
museum  in  this  country ;  also,  a  higher  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  Dr.  Hall  sees  a  bright  educational  future.  He  believes 
that  we  can  almost  see  the  end  of  the  religious  question  as  a  disturb¬ 
ing  factor  in  education.  In  closing,  he  urge<l  that  teachers  strive  to 
touch  the  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect. 
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DEPARTMENT  OE  PRO  EE  SSI  ON AL  STUDY. 
SECOND  YEAH  OF  THE  TEACHEIIS'  INTEUNATIONAL  HEADING 
(  IHCLE.  THIHD  MONTHLY  SYLLAHUS. 
l*KKrAUKl>  BY  I)K.  CIIAS.  .1.  MAJORY,  XKWTO.V,  X.  J.,  SECRETARY. 

For  the  Use  of  (Jorrespondenre  Members. 

The  intelligent  interest  in  worthy  professional  reading  is  steadily 
increasing  among  teachers  of  all  grades.  For  several  years  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  who  have  held  any  claim  to  being  progressive, 
who  have  even  claimed  to  be  up  with  the  times  have  realized  the  need 
of  reading  pedagogical  books  as  well  as  current  educational  journals- 
.Vnd  among  class-teachers  and  teachers  in  small  ungraded  schools 
there  has  been  a  growing  sense  of  the  need  of  such  reading.  Those 
who  have  been  first  to  feel  this  need  and  most  earnest  in  meeting  it, 
have  advanced  in  their  work  and  their  schools  have  been  benefitted  as 
well  as  themselves. 

Yet  there  are  still  many  teachers  doing  faithful  work  in  the  school¬ 
room,  working  up  to  the  best  light  they  have,  whose  work  would  be  far 
more  effective  if  they  had  the  further  inspiration  and  the  clearer 
light  that  would  come  to  them  from  the  reading  of  professional 
literature.  It  is  true  that  many  teachers  who  have  not  read  educa¬ 
tional  books  are  good  teachers,  are  doing  better  work  than  many 
others  wlu>  have  done  such  reading ;  but  they  would  do  better  work 
still  with  this  added  advantage.  The  reading  alone  could  never  ensure 
good  teaching,  but  it  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a  poor  teacher  better, 
and  a  good  teacher  still  better.  'Fhe  best  superintendents,  the  best 
principals,  the  best  teachers  of  special  subjects,  and  the  best  grade 
teachers  owe  much  of  their  value,  more  perhaps  than  they  themselves 
realize,  to  the  development  that  has  been  stimulated  by  their  reading. 
The  increased  membership  in  the  International  Reading  Circle  for 
this  second  year  of  its  work,  is  an  evidence  that  there  is  a  growing 
appreciation  of  definitely  planned  courses  of  reading  and  of  organized 
provision  for  directing  the  reading  of  individuals  who  are  so  situated 
as  to  avail  themselves  of  such  assistance.  Superintendents  and 
principals  are  not  only  reading  the  International  series,  they  are 
forming  local  circles  among  their  teachers  as  well. 

I.  Boone’s  Education  in  the  United  States.  Pages  79  to  116. 

18.  What  principle  most  influenced  educational  thought  in 
the  period  of  transition  from  colonial  to  national  exis¬ 
tence? 
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19.  How  did  the  provision  of  school  funds  in  the  early  years 

of  the  century  differ  generally  from  the  present  provi¬ 
sion? 

20.  What  were  some  of  the  earliest  provisions  for  permanent 

school  funds? 

21.  What  declaration  has  been  adopted  into  most  state  consti¬ 

tutions  from  the  Ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  Northwest  Territory? 

22.  What  definite  contributions  has  Congress  made  to  the 

funds  of  the  several  states  for  educational  purposes? 

23.  In  what  proportion  are  the  schools  now  supported  from 

these  general  funds  as  compared  with  local  taxation? 

24.  What  is  the  basis  of  argument  for  legal  supervision  of 

schools? 

25.  What  chief  influence  has  supervision  by  appointed  author¬ 

ity  had  upon  the  jnethods  and  results  of  school  work? 

26.  What  especial  advantages  and  what  disadvantages  are 

possessed  by  the  ‘‘District  System”  of  supervision? 

27.  What  seems  to  be  the  greatest  need  in  the  line  of  perfect¬ 

ing  State  Supervision? 

28.  What  do  you  deem  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of 

strictly  professional  superintendence  of  city  and  county 
'  school  systems? 

II.  Baldwin’s  Applied  Psychology.  Pages  95  to  121. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

24.  Representative  knowing  occurs  as  memory,  as  phantasy 

and  as  imagination. 

25.  Mere  memory  reproduces  the  ideas  of  our  past  experiences 

without  any  change. 

26.  The  three  steps  in  the  memory  process  are  1.  retaining,  2. 

reproducing  or  representing,  and  3.  recognizing. 

27.  The  laws  of  memory  express  the  relations  of  association 

and  suggestion. 

28.  Phantasy  combines  the  products  of  memory  in  new  rela¬ 

tions. 

29.  Imagination  combines  the  products  of  memory  in  new 

forms. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

30.  Education  of  memory  consists  in  acquiring  ability  to  read- 

ily  and  accurately  recall  the  ideas  of  past  experiences. 

31.  Thought  is  possible  only  as  memory  supplies  its  materials. 

32.  Specific  laws  of  memory  development  pertain  to  physical 

conditions  and  to  mental  activities. 
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33.  In  school  work  various  subjects  of  study  have  different 

values  as  conducing  to  memory  growth. 

34.  The  value  of  a  given  study  as  conducing  to  memory  cul¬ 

ture  will  vary  with  the  method  of  teaching. 

III.  Kay’s  Mkmoky  and  IIow  to  Improve  It.  Pages  64  to  124. 

16.  What  part  do  the  several  organs  of  the  body  sustain  in 

acts  of  memory? 

17.  What  influence  has  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  its  cir¬ 

culation  on  the  ability  to  remember  readily. 

18.  How  do  the  bones  and  more  positively  the  muscles  have  a 

part  in  the  work  of  memory? 

19.  IIow  does  it  become  apparent  that  memory  in  the  nervous 

system  is  not  confined  to  an  action  of  the  chief  seat  of 
mental  activity,  but  resides,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  whole  nerve  tract? 

20.  Does  the  argument  of  this  third  chapter  seem  conclusive 

in  favor  of  a  physical  basis  of  memory? 

Note:  The  elements  of  physiology  presented  in  this  chapter  of  Mr.  Kay’s  book  should 
he  made  very  familiar  to  every  one  who  desires  to  read  intelligently  the  current  discus¬ 
sions  of  questions  of  Physiological  Psychology. 

IV.  DeGuimps’  Life  and  Wokk.s  of  Pestalozzi.  Pages  73  to  124. 

VI.  THE  WRITER. 

19.  His  own  statement  of  the  motive  prompting  his  eflForts. 

20.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  production  of  his 

first  notable  book  on  education. 

21.  Passages  from  his  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit,  setting  forth 

the  necessity  for  a  study  of  man’s  nature  and  the  con¬ 
forming  of  educational  processes  to  that  nature. 

22.  Circumstances  of  his  production  of  the  Leonard  and  Ger¬ 

trude. 

23.  His  minor  writings  during  the  period  in  which  the  Leonard 

and  Gertrude  was  written. 

24.  The  purpose  and  method  of  his  Swiss  News. 

25.  Letters  revealing  his  habit  of  thought  during  the  ten  years 

of  his  seclusion  at  Neuhof. 

26.  Specimens  of  Pestalozzi ’s  “  Fables  !” 

27.  His  Inquiry  into  the  Course  of  Nature  in  the  Develop¬ 

ment  of  the  Human  Pace. 

28.  Characteristics  of  Pestalozzi’s  doctrine  before  1798. 

V.  Preyer’s  The  Senses  and  the  Will.  Pages  72  to  96. 

HEARING. 

21.  Deafness  of  the  new-born  babe. 

22.  Difficulty  of  determining  when  sensations  of  sound  are 

first  experienced. 
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23.  Various  forms  of  response  to  sound  stimulus. 

24.  Gradual  development  of  the  ability  to  distinguish  differ¬ 

ent  sounds. 

25.  The  child’s  tendency  to  experiment  in  matters  of  sound 

production. 

26.  Observations  upon  the  lower  animals. 

VI.  Langk’s  Highkr  Educatio.v  of  Womex.  Pa(jes  42  to  GO. 

17.  Greater  opposition  to  the  admission  of  women  to  the  uni¬ 

versity  from  the  Medical  Faculties  than  from  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts  or  of  Science, 

18.  First  admission  of  a  woman  to  a  medical  school, 

19.  The  first  instance  in  England  sixteen  years  later. 

20.  Opposition  to  women  medical  students  in  Scotland. 

21.  Consequent  establishment  of  an  independent  medical  col¬ 

lege  for  women,  in  London,  in  1874. 

22.  The  question  of  “womanliness”  as  pertaining  to  the  prac¬ 

tice  of  medicine. 

23.  Ditiiculties  to  be  met  by  women  who  enter  upon  the  prac¬ 

tice  of  medicine. 

24.  Encouraging  features  of  the  outlook. 

VII.  Morrison’s  Vkxtilatiox  OF  School  Huildixgs.  Pages  38.  sq. 

CHArTER  V. 

23.  Amount  of  air  vitiated  in  a  given  time  by  each  jierson  in  a 

room. 

24.  Not  the  size  of  the  room  but  solely  the  number  of  occu¬ 
pants  determines  the  amount  of  fresh  air  supply  needed. 

25.  ^lode  of  estimating  the  amount  of  fresh  air  supply  as  due 

to  pressure  caused  by  unequal  temperatures  within  and 
without  the  building. 

2G.  Conditions  necessary  to  make  such  estimate  worthy  of 
consideration. 

27.  Insufficiency  of  size  in  ordinary  inlet  and  outlet  ducts 

provided  for  ventilation. 

28.  Conditions  that  render  ordinary  provisions  for  ventilation 

practically  useless. 

CHAFTER  VI. 

29.  Difficulties  in  the  problem  of  practical  ventilation. 

30.  Experiments  with  water  to  illustrate  the  general  princi¬ 

ples  of  room  ventilation. 

CHAPTER  vii. 

31.  Natural  ventilation  requires  that  the  ventilator  exits  be  at 

the  top  of  the  room. 

32.  Fallacies  in  the  arguments  for  placing  ventilator  openings- 

near  the  floor. 
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Summer  Congresses  in  Europe. — Incredible  as  it  seems  there  were 
other  summer  congresses  besides  those  at  Chicago.  First  among 
these  would  be  noted  that  of  the  lielgian  teachers  {Federation  generale 
des  Insfituteurs  Beiges')  which  always  gives  the  impression  of  vim,, 
probably  on  account  of  the  political  tension  under  which  Belgian 
teachers  work. 

The  sympathies  of  the  Association  have  been  decidedly  with  the 
liberah  party  and  under  tlie  existing  rdgime  its  numbers  decline, 
'rhis  affects  the  funds  of  the  association  but  so  far  has  not  diminished 
its  spirit.  The  organization  of  the  Society  which  is  somewhat  pecu¬ 
liar  lias  a  decided  effect  upon  the  jirogrammes  of  the  annual  meeting. 
I'he  subjects  for  consideration  are  announced  a  year  in  advance  and 
distributed  for  discussion  to  tlie  local  branches.  lu  these  they  are 
debated  and  the  decisions  or  conclusions  arrived  at  are  submitted  to 
the  general  meeting.  On  account  of  the  different  languages  in  use  in 
the  different  parts  of  Belgium  the  annual  assembly  is  formed  in  two 
distinct  sections,  in  one  of  which  the  Flemish  language  is  employed, 
in  the  other  the  French.  Here  the  conclusions  of  the  local  branches 
are  afiirmed  or  opposed  ;  finally,  the  decisions  emanating  from  the  two 
sections  are  voted  upon  in  the  general  Congress.  In  the  latter  all 
addresses  are  made  in  either  one  of  the  two  languages  and  summarized 
at  once  in  the  other.  The  rules  of  procedure  are  very  explicit.  Here 
are  examples:  “Xot  speaking  to  the  (piestiou  under  discussion  is 
strictly  forbidden.”  “  The  reading  of  a  paper  must  not  occupy  more 
than  ten,  nor  a  speech  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  No  speaker  may 
address  the  meeting  more  than  twice  upon  the  same  subject  -without 
special  permission  from  the  Congress.”  Of  five  topics  that  had  been 
formulated  for  the  year  the  chief  interest  centered  in  that  of  teachers’ 
salaries,  i.  e.,  amount  and  classification.  The  Congress  adopted  the 
resolution  that  primary  teachers  should  be  state  officials,  that  they 
should  be  divided  into  three  classes  with  average  annual  salaries  as 
follows,  ^310,  $430,. ^530,  besides  residence  or  indemnity  in  lieu  of 
the  same.  It  was  decided  to  work  vigorously  for  the  realization  of 
this  ideal. 

Louvain  where  the  Congress  met  is  the  seat  of  the  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  that  name  and  is  well  supplied  with  schools  of  all  grades. 

The  league  of  teachers  {ligne  du  personnel  enseignant)  formed  at 
Ghent  two  years  ago,  held  its  first  international  session  of  practical 
pedagogy  August  12th-16th.  This  society  confines  its  discussions 
to  educational  theory  and  practice  considered,  so  far  as  possible,  in 
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the  light  of  actual  experience.  Discussion  at  this  first  congress  cen¬ 
tred  chiefly  in  the  system  of  “  integral  education,”  as  it  is  called.  By 
this  is  implied  a  system  which  deals  with  the  entire  being  in  all  his 
faculties  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  highest  grade  of  instruction. 
The  assembly  pronounced  emphatically  in  favor  of  coeducation.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  this  policy  is  common  in  Switzerland  and  Hol¬ 
land,  both  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  systems  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  took 
place  at  Edinburgh,  beginning  Sept.  15th.  The  place  naturally  in¬ 
spired  historic  reminiscences,  among  which  “  St.  Giles  ”  and  the 
‘•'Cutty  store  of  Jenny  Geddes  ”  were  not  missing.  It  was  recalled 
also  that  so  far  back  as  1805  an  act  was  passed  compelling  Scottish 
schoolmasters  to  make  provision  for  their  widows  and  orphans  out  of 
their  incomes.  Several  amending  acts  were  subsequently  passed  that 
are  now  in  force  for  old  "  parochial  masters,”  bearing  date  184G.  Under 
this  all  men  teachers  at  work  before  the  Scotch  Act  of  1872  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  provision  for  widows  and  orphans  by  annual  payments 
from  their  salaries  of  from  one  to  five  guineas — benefits  being  of 
course  proportioned  to  the  premium  payments.  At  the  present 
moment  the  widows  of  teachers  who  contributed  five  guineas  whilst 
alive,  receive  annuities  of  £41,53;  four  guineas,  £33;  three  guineas, 
£24,  15s;  two  guineas,  £16, 10s;  and  one  guinea,  £8,  5s. 

Among  curious  provisions  of  the  Act  are  the  following:  “If  a  man 
marry  a  second  time  in  the  year  of  his  second  nuptials  he  has  to  pay 
a  double  premium.  And  as  often  as  he  repeats  the  experiment  of 
marriage  he  pays  up  “double-subs.”  “On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
marry  a  widow  on  the  Fund,  and  thereby  take  her  off  it,  he  pays  no 
‘  marriage-tax '  at  all.” 

Of  all  educational  associations  the  “  Institute”  is  most  jealous  for 
the  dignity  of  the  calling.  It  manifests  a  true  reverence  for  Univer¬ 
sity  degrees  and  notes  with  solicitude  the  increase  in  assistant  teach¬ 
ers  and  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  those  professionally  trained. 
The  address  of  the  retiring  president  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Young 
(professor  of  Natural  History  and  Geology  at  GJasgow  University), 
was  keenly  satirical  in  its  review  of  the  policy  of  the  Education 
l)ej)artment.  From  the  day  of  Robert  Lowe,  he  said,  it  proceeded 
upon  the  principle  that  “all  children  should  receive  an  equal  amount 
of  instruction,  whatever  the  disparity  of  their  natural  endowments,  and 
devised  means  to  make  sure  of  the  equality.  The  grants  previously 
made  to  teachers,  and  in  respect  of  which  the  teachers  were  State 
servants  entitled  to  pension,  were  transferred  to  the  schools ;  the 
school  managers  ceased  to  have  educational  responsibility,  and 
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the  teachers  became  accidents  of  the  educational  system.’' 
Dr.  Young,  however,  acknowledged  that  a  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  has  recently  taken  place.  In  his  discussion  of  free  education 
he  reiterated  an  opinion  that  seems  to  have  become  current  in  Europe, 
namely,  that  free  schools  are  being  supplanted  by  private  schools,  in 
many  parts  of  our  country.  This  opinion  obtains  in  spite  of  sta¬ 
tistics  which  prove  that  considering  education  at  all  stages,  less  than 
one-eighth  of  pupils  in  the  United  States  are  enrolled  in  private 
schools.  We  note  that  the  Scotch  Institute  has  organized  an  “educa¬ 
tional  Seminary  ”  of  a  type  not  unlike  the  “Round  Tables  ”  of  our 
own  Association.  An  important  work  accomplished  by  the  Institute 
is  the  draft  of  a  Rill  amending  the  education  law  so  as  to  protect 
teachers  against  capricious  dismissal. 

The  British  Association  which  met  at  Nottingham  this  year  had 
a  report  from  the  special  Committee  appointed  to  examine  school 
children  with  respect  to  physical  deviations  from  a  normal  standard. 
The  report  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  tests  employed  and  also 
a  summing  up  which  concludes  as  follows : 

“The  evidence  accumulated  tends  to  show  that,  while  general  ed¬ 
ucation  has  effected  excellent  results,  much  remains  to  be  improved 
concerning  the  care  of  the  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  chil¬ 
dren,  especially  as  to  conditions  of  unevolved  brain  power,  which 
are  remediable  by  better  classification  and  training  in  certain  cases.  ” 
As  a  result  of  the  intelligent  discussion  of  the  “defective  classes  ” 
the  school  boards  of  three  cities  of  England,  viz.  London,  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Leicester  have  made  special  provision  for  the  training  of 
such  children. 

Srhool  Li’tjislation,  England. — In  England  educational  interest 
centres  chiefly  in  the  Bills  recently  passed  or  awaiting  legislation. 
Among  the  latter  the  most  significant  is  the  Bill  providing  for 
“Creator  Freedom  of  Religious  Instruction  in  Board  Schools.”  If 
it  be  passed  it  will  be  the  duty  of  a  School  Board  to  accede  to  a  writ¬ 
ten  request  from  “the  parents  of  any  five  or  more  children  belonging 
to  two  or  more  families  attending  a  board  school,  that  separate  relig¬ 
ious  instructi(*n  shall  be  given  to  such  children,  by  some  person  or 
persons  chosen  and  named  by  such  parents,  for  not  more  than  three 
hours  a  w'eek  in  lessons  not  exceeding  three  quarters  of  an  hour  each 
in  length,  to  be  given  during  the  time  that  the  school  is  usually  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  ”  It  is,  however,  forbidden  to  pay  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  such  instruction  from  the  funds  of  the  Board. 
This  must  be  borne  by  the  parents  interested. 

The  “Elementary  Education  (School  Attendance)  Bill  ”,  which  has 
passed  the  second  reading  in  the  House,  provides  that  all  children  shall 
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be  kept  in  elementary  schools  until  they  are  eleven  years  old,  that  is, 
through  the  eleventh  year  of  age.  The  “Elementary  Education 
(Blind  and  Deaf  children)  Bill  ”,  which  has  passed  both  houses,  makes 
it  obligatory  upon  all  parents  of  children  deprived  of  sight  or  hear¬ 
ing  to  secure  for  them  “suitable  ”  instruction.  ^Moreover  it  obliges 
the  school  authorities  to  provide  the  suitable  instruction.  The  Bill 
also  defines  the  character  and  conditions  of  such  instruction. 

Physical  Exercises. — Some  time  since  the  National  league  of  educa¬ 
tion  (France)  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  principals  of  secondary 
schools  of  Baris,  as  to  the  effect  of  athletic  sports  upon  the  scholastic 
standing  of  their  pupils.  The  inquiry  was  prompted  by  the  curre)it5 
report  that  pupils  from  the  lycees,  in  which  out  of  door  sports  are 
fostered,  did  not  take  their  due  proportion  of  prizes  in  the  annual 
competitive  examinations.  The  charge  does  not  seem  to  be  sustained, 
at  least,  it  is  evident  that  the  data  for  making  comparisons  are  not 
attainable.  It  appears  farther  that  the  majority  of  the  principals 
favor  the  physical  exercises.  .M.  Gidel,  principal  of  the  lycde  con- 
dorcet  gives  a  very  modified  approval,  lie  sees  danger  in  the  passion 
with  which  the  sports  are  followed,  and  the  intense  comi)etition  ex¬ 
cited.  All  the  principals  recognize  the  importance  of  guarding  against 
excess  in  these  directions.  In  reviewing  the  testimony  submitted,  M. 
Debidour,  Inspector  General,  says,  “It  is  evident  that  the  principals 
have  perfect  understanding  of  the  risks  which  attend  the  ])assion 
for  sports,  and  that  they  seek  to  maintain  the  necessary  eciuilibrium 
between  the  development  of  muscle  and  intelligence,  ” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  German  society  for  fostering  physical 
exercises  and  games,  an  interesting  discussion  took  jdace,  as  to  the 
advantages  of  military  exercises  in  schools.  It  was  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  that  these  are  not  so  good  for  the  development  of  the  body  as 
gymnastics  and  out  of  door  sports. 

Appropriations  for  Public  Education — France.  The  French  Budget 
for  public  instruction  for  181)4  was  voted  by  the  chamber  of  Deputies 
substantially  as  estimated,  and  will  probably  receive  little,  if  any 
modification  in  the  Senate.  The  total  allowed  is  $.)7, 998, 2 II.  Of  this 
amount,  70,5  ])er  cent,  is  for  primary  schools ;  10.5  for  secondary,  7.S 
per  cent,  for  superior.  The  balance  is  for  the  expenses  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  inspection,  for  public  libraries,  observatories  and  subventions 
to  scientific  societies.  The  sum  allowed  for  the  salary  of  the  Minister 
of  public  instruction  and  the  officials  of  his  staff  is  $204,000.  The 
appropriations  for  education  in  Algiers  and  for  the  department  of 
fine  arts,  which  belongs  also  to  the  province  of  the  Minister  of  public 
instruction,  are  not  included  in  the  above  estimates. 
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To  aocoiunittdate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  I’uhlishers  of  EnrcATiOU  will  send  post¬ 
paid,  on  receijd  of  jiriee,  any  hook  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

The  American  Peace  Society  has  published  Ilezekiali  Butterworth’s  noble 
poem,  “White  City  by  the  Inland  Sea,”  wliich  he  read  on  Aug.  14th  at  the 
opening  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress.  With  this  are  included  two  other 
poems  by  the  same  author,  “  The  White  Bordered  Flag,”  and  “  The  Banner 
that  welcomes  the  World.”  These  poems  are  full  of  noble  sentiments  and  pa¬ 
triotic  devotion  to  America,  to  fellowmen  and  to  God. 

My  SaturdjVY  Biui)  Class  is  a  delightful  little  book,  by  Margaret  Miller, 
who  discusses  with  the  boys  and  girls  such  birds  as  robins,  blue  birds,  spar¬ 
rows,  swallow’s,  woodpeckers,  wrens,  screech  owls,  cuckoos,  etc.  It  is  fairly 
well  illustrated  and  should  prove  of  real  service  to  little  folks.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  :50  cents. 

Shakespeare  has  an  interest  to  all  English  speaking  people  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  writer  of  modern  times.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  learn 
incidents  of  his  youth  and  life.  Material  in  the  pist  has  been  scanty.  But 
persistent  efforts  have  served  to  bring  new  facts  to  light  till  now  we  have 
quite  a  knowledge  of  him  as  boy  and  man,  as  player  and  dramatist.  This  mate¬ 
rial  has  been  carefully  collected  into  a  book  of  20(5  pages  by  Daniel  W.  Wilder, 
under  the  title  “  The  Life  of  Shakespeare,  copied  from  the  best  sources  with¬ 
out  comment.”  This  full  and  in  the  main  lucid  narrative  is  most  welcome. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  it  Co.,  .$1.00. 

Tait  and  Sons,  the  enterprising  new  publishers  of  Xew  York  city,  have  put 
in  book  form  The  Drdtna;  four  charming  addresses  by  Ileury  Irving  on  (1)  The 
stage  as  it  is,  (2)  The  art  of  acting,  (3)  Four  great  actors  and  (4)  again.  The 
art  of  acting.  The  first  and  last  w’ere  delivered  at  the  sessional  opening, 
philosophical  institution,  Edinburgh,  at  an  interval  of  ten  years — Xov.  8,  1881, 
and  Xov.  0,  ISOl.  The  other  two  were  delivered  before  the  students  of  Oxford 
in  188(5,  and  to  the  students  at  Harvard  University  in  March,  1885.  The  charm 
of  these  addresses  is  not  lost  as  one  lingers  delighted  over  his  elegant  diction, 
but  how  much  more  delight  to  have  listened  to  this  great  master  of  the  his¬ 
trionic  art.  He  stands  boldly  forth  and  makes  a  noble  plea  for  the  vocation 
which  he  exalts  to  au  art.  He  is  master  of  his  theme,  which  he  embellishes 
and  enriches  from  wide  and  long  observation  and  diligent  study  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Burbage,  Betterton,  Garrick,  Kean  and  other  masters  of  the  stage.  Mr. 
Irving  is  the  foremost  English  actor  living,  and  is  doing  notable  service  and 
uplifting  his  calling  and  making  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  source  of  both 
pleasure  and  mental  uplift,  and  a  mirror  to  exalt  virtue  and  vilify  crime. 

American  Lamlmarks  is  a  very  choice  book.  It  will  appeal  at  once  to  every 
patriot  heart.  It  has  a  field  all  to  itself.  Here  are  forty-eight  subjects  of 
profound  interest  to  every  lover  of  his  country,  each  of  which  is  carefully  and 
concisely  treated  iu  nearly  two  pages  of  text  and  illustrated  by  a  full  page  photo- 
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(gravure  and  two  smaller  photo-etchings.  Among  the  subjects  considered  are 
Plymouth,  Jamestown,  Salem  and  Witchcraft,  Boston  and  Liberty,  Indepen- 
■dence  Hall,  Lexington,  Ticonderoga,  Bunker  Hill,  Washington  in  New  York  , 
West  Point,  Yorktown,  Mount  Vernon,  Boston  Common,  Battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
Andrew  Jackson,  The  Capitol,  The  White  House,  Gettysburg,  Arlington 
Heights,  Abraham  Lincoln,  U.  S.  Grant,  and  Our  National  Songs.  The  de- 
«criptive  text  concerning  each  of  these  historic  shrines  of  our  country  has 
been  prepared  by  George  A.  Cleaveland  and  Robert  E.  Campbell,  while 
the  drawings  are  by  the  well-known  artists, — Harry  Fenn,  W.  C.  Fitler,  Frank 
T.  Merrill,  Wm.  H.  Garrett,  and  fourteen  others— from  original  sketches. 
The  plates  have  been  made  under  the  personal  direction  of  George  T.  An¬ 
drew.  Each  picture  is  a  concrete  expression  of  a  great  historic  fact.  We 
heartily  commend  this  effort  to  make  the  notable  facts  and  personages  in 
American  history  stand  before  us  in  such  pleasing  and  truthful  garb.  In  the 
rushing  present,  we  are  all  too  apt  to  forget  the  past  and  our  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  to  such  immortal  names  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and 
Grant.  The  influence  of  such  a  work  as  this  will  be  to  foster  and  increase  pa¬ 
triotism  and  an  intelligent  love  of  our  free  institutions.  American  Landmarks 
is  a  choice  specimen  of  the  printer’s  art.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to 
make  this, — their  first  effort — a  book  of  solid  worth  and  rare  beauty.  It  is 
«old  only  by  subscription.  Balch  Brothers,  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

The  Princess  Maroarethe,  by  John  D.  Barry,  is  the  author's  first  book 
and  while  not  distinguished  for  strength  of  thought  or  motive  is  nevertheless 
R  pretty  story  with  a  suggestion  of  the  delicacy  of  the  violet  or  heliotrope, 
which  have  their  place  as  truly  as  the  sunfiower  or  the  indispensable  trees 
-and  grass.  To  one  who  is  dealing  constantly  with  child-life  on  its  practical 
side,  the  question  may  occur  “What  is  the  use  of  describing  such  an  abnor¬ 
mal,  imaginative,  unreal  little  character  as  Margarethe"?  But  it  is  the  same 
'question  as  that  of  the  old  New  England  farmer,  who  could  nut  see  the  use 
of  his  wife’s  beautiful  window-garden  flowers,  since  no  one  could  “eat  ’um  or 
drink  ’um”  Margarethe  is  described  in  exquisite  English,  and  the  reader  lays 
down  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  having  been  breathing  a  purer  and  more  ethereal 
than  earthly  atmosphere.  The  mechanical  make  up  of  the  volume  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Mcllvaine’s  illustrations  are  appropriate.  This  is  a 
g  >od  book  for  the  holidays.  New  York:  Geo.  M.  Allen  Company. 

James  11.  Penniman,  author  of  “Common  Words  Difficult  to  Spell”  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  little  work  under  the  title  of  Prose  Dictation  Exercises,  containing 
selections  from  the  English  classics,  with  hints  on  punctuation  and  parsing. 
The  author  believes  in  going  to  the  fount  of  pure  English,  and  in  getting  the 
best  for  use  by  students.  He  has  examined  with  great  care  the  works  of  the 
b  ‘st  writers  and  with  most  excellent  judgment  has  selected  portions  to  be  die* 
tated  to  classes.  The  influence  of  such  classic  excerpts  must  be  potent  on  the 
minds  of  students  and  we  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  little  book.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  James  H.  Penniman,  4322  Samson  St. 

The  versatile  author  of  the  famous  “Preston  Papers”  has  prepared  Drama¬ 
tized  Readings,  consisting  of  recitations  in  poetry  and  prose,  illustrated 
with  tableaux.  Twenty-three  poems  and  prose  selections  are  given  with  full 
.directions  for  stage  settings,  costumes,  etc.  The  selections  are  suitable  for 
u.se  in  schools.  The  book  is  number  one  of  the  Preston  Library,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Preston  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  price  thirty  cents. 
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The  Bureau  of  Education  (Washington,  D.  C. )  Circular  of  Information, 
number  4,  entitled  Aunormal  Max,  contains  thoughtful  essays  on  Education 
and  Crime,  and  Related  Subjects,  with  Digests  of  Literature  and  a  biblio¬ 
graphy,  by  Arthur  MacDonald,  specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Iowa  City  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh.  It  is  a 
contribution  to  the  early  history  of  Iowa. 

Dr.  Edward  II.  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  college,  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
prepai  ing  for  students  a  series  of  French  tales,  selecting  only  modern  stories 
and  such  as  are  of  the  highest  literary  merit.  That  he  is  fully  competent  for 
the  work  is  attested  by  the  two  volumes  now  issued,  the  first  of  which  contains 
two  stories  by  Francisque  Sarcey,  entitled  Le  Piano  de  Jeanne,  and  Qui 
Pebi)  Gagne.  The  second  volume  contains  Mme.  De  Witt’s  (nee  Guizot), 
Sub  La  Pente.  The  stories  are  carefully  but  not  too  elaborately  annotated, 
the  text  is  revised  with  greatest  care,  and  biographical  sketches  and  portraits 
of  the  authors  are  given.  Dr.  Magill  has  begun  a  series  of  books  which  will 
find  ready  use  in  the  schools  and  serve  most  admirable  purposes.  The 
volumes  are  finely  bound  in  cloth,  and  are  excellent  specimens  of  book  mak¬ 
ing.  Philadelphia:  Christopher  Sower  Company.  Price  60  cents  per  volume. 

President  Harper  finds  time  to  engage  helpers  and  to  turn  out  text-books 
with  alarming  rapidity.  The  latest  issued  under  his  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  is  Vergil’s  Aeneid  and  Bucolics,  by  Pres.  Wm.  R.  Harper  and 
Frank  J.  Miller.  The  work  is  edited  on  the  inductive  plan,  made  so  popular 
by  the  other  text-books  of  Pres.  Harper;  and  the  introductory  study  to  the 
Aeneid  is  a  valuable  preparation  to  the  work  of  translating.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  cuts,  charts  and  colored  maps,  and  a  new  vocabulary 
of  the  Aeneid  and  Bucolics  is  given.  The  notes  given  on  the  page  with  the 
text,  have  been  prepared  with  the  student’s  needs  in  view  and  are  immediately 
helpful  and  suggestive.  The  edition  is  one  of  the  finest,  and  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  any  student  of  Vergil.  New  York :  American  Book  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

To  the  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors  has  been  added  Liyt  Books  XXI 
AND  XXII,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Profs.  J.  B.  Greenough, 
and  Tracy  Peck.  The  high  scholarship  of  the  editors  is  sufBcient  guarantee 
of  the  excellence  of  the  edition.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Scott  has  edited  with  painstaking  care  and  nice  discrimination 
James  Madison’s  Journal  of  the  Federal  Convention.  This  special 
edition  is  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1840,  which  was  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  U.  S.  government  from  the  original  manuscripts.  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son  was  a  member  of  the  convention  called  to  revise  the  Article  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  and  which  finished  its  labors  by  presenting  to  the  Colonies  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  under  which  we  are  now  governed.  The  debates  in  the  convention,  from 
May  14, 1787  to  September  17,  1787,  were  carefully  kept  by  Mr.  Madison  and 
are  the  only  authentic  records  of  the  convention.  Their  importance  to  the 
student  of  history  is  incalculable.  A  complete  index  to  the  contents  is  added  ; 
the  volume  contains  over  eight  hundred  pages.  Chicago:  Albert,  Scott  &  Co. 

To  the  student’s  series  of  Latin  Cla.S8ic3  has  been  added  Horace’s  Satires 
and  Epistles,  edited  on  the  basis  of  Kiessling's  edition,  by  James  H.  Kirt- 
laud,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Vanderbilt  University.  The  notes  are 
voluminous,  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the  volume  and  are  evidences  of 
the  high  scholarship  of  the  editor.  The  introduction  contains  a  most  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  satires  and  of  their  author.  Boston :  Leach,  Shewell  &  San¬ 
born.  Price  $1.20. 
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Wtn.  C.  Collar,  headmaster  of  the  Koxbury  Latin  School,  has  edited  with 
notes  and  vocabulary,  the  Seve.vtii  Hook  of  Vekoii/s  Aexeio.  The  high 
scholarship  of  the  editor  is  sufficieut  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the  book. 
The  vocabulary  has  been  es|>ecially  prepared  for  the  seventh  book  and  is  a  mod¬ 
el  of  arrangement  and  definitions.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Akxold’s  Fibst  axi)  Secoxi)  Latix  Hook  so  long  and  extensively  used  in 
preparatory  schools,  has  been  revised  and  corrected  by  James  Pi.  Mulholland. 
The  emendations  are  few  but  they  serve  to  make  more  acceptable  one  of  the 
best  Latin  books  for  lieginners  that  has  been  made.  In  its  present  form  it  must 
renew  its  previous  successes.  New  York:  American  Book  Co.  Price  $1.00. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  publish  The  Huii.i)eksof  Americax  Literature, 
by  F.  H.  Underwood,  LL.  D.  This  is  a  very  serviceable  book  by  one  who  is  thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  our  literature  and  has  attained  much  proficiency  in 
writing.  After  thirty-nine  pages  of  historical  introduction,  rapidly  sketching 
our  writers  from  the  first  settlements  down  to  about  1750,  the  biographical 
sketches  begin  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and 
continue  on  down  to  Bichard  Henry  Stoddard,  the  last  of  those  born  in  1825. 
The  number  here  treated  is  110;  101  men  and  nine  women.  The  latter  are 
Catharine  Sedgwick,  Lydia  Sigourney,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Margaret  Fuller, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Alice  Cary,  Adeline  I).  T.  Whitney, 
and  Julia  C.  K.  Dorr.  The  brief,  compact  biographies  of  these  writers  will  be 
w«*lcomed  by  a  great  number  who  h  ave  not  time  to  read  or  money  to  secure  sep- 
aiate  biographies  and  yet  are  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  lives  and  work 
of  American  Avriters. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Magill  has  prepared  for  the  general  reader  of  French  books  a  handy 
volume  under  the  title  of  Readixo  Fhexch  Grammar.  It  is  a  most  admira¬ 
ble  presentation  of  the  es.sentials  of  the  French  language  and  its  use  will  make 
the  study  of  French  a  delight.  Certain  features  are  noticeable;  an  early  and 
thorough  attention  to  the  French  verb;  a  classification  and  elnciilation  of 
common  French  idioms;  a  freedom  from  minute  exceptions  and  un¬ 
necessary  rules.  The  student  of  French  and  the  reader  of  French  books  will 
find  this  grammar  immediately  helpful  and  be  able  to  make  rapid  progress  in 
acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language.  Philadelphia:  Christopher 
Sower  Company.  Price  (50  cents. 

Where  the  Tides  Meet  is  the  pretty  title  of  a  wretched  piece  of  work,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Payson  Berry.  The  scene  is  laid  in  New  York  City  and  deals  with  forged 
wills,  lust, thieving  and  murder;  a  hardened  lot  of  brazen  women,  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  villains.  We  are  sorry  to  see  such  trash  published  by  the  Arena  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Boston. 

The  publishers  of  Swinton’s  School  History  of  the  Uxited  States  have 
made  a  complete  revision  of  the  volume  so  long  in  use  in  schools,  bringing 
it  up  to  date  and  adding  several  chapters,  with  new  maps  and  illustrations. 
It  is  now  a  complete  history  of  the  United  States,  and  will  doubtless  obtain 
the  same  favor  that  marked  the  old  edition  which  was  in  use  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  New  York:  American  Book  Co.  Price 90  cents. 

Grammatical  Cautions,  by  Jas.  F.  Willis,  is  a  concise  guide  to  correct 
speech,  containing  suggestions  in  regard  to  all  the  more  common  forms  of 
error  in  the  ordinary  use  of  English,  with  examples  of  correct  and  incorrect 
sentences  for  the  drill  of  the  student  on  the  points  reviewed.  Philadelphia: 
No.  1427  Euclid  Ave. 
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Prof.  A.  li.  Baker,  of  the  Univerhity  of  Rochester,  has  within  the  compass 
of  one  hundred  twenty-live  pa^es,  given  the  elements  of  Solid  Geom- 
ETUY.  The  auti  or  calls  attention  to  certain  improvements  in  his  book;  to  wit, 
improved  notation,  improved  diagrams,  clear  statements,  generalized  concep¬ 
tions  and  condensation.  There  is  much  that  is  new  in  the  book,  and  much 
that  will  commend  it  to  the  teacher  of  mathematics.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

LoN(iMAN'.s’  Gekman  Gkammak,  by  J.  Ulrich  Ransom,  master  of  modern 
Languages,  Royal  institution  School,  Liverpool,  is  cast  on  old-fashioned  lines, 
the  tirst  lesson  containing  without  preliminary  llourish,  the  definite  article 
with  eight  sentences  in  German  and  a  like  number  in  English,  for  translation. 
The  sentences  are  rather  longer  than  those  ordinarily  given  in  a  beginner’s 
book,  but  they  are  easy  of  construction,  and  serve  to  advance  the  pupil  some¬ 
what  more  rapidly  than  by  the  usual  three  or  four  word  sentences.  The 
grammar  occupies  the  latter  half  of  the  book,  and  contains  an  admirable  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  working  rules  of  the  German  language.  New  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.  Price  1*0  cents. 

Phactical  Shoktiiam),  a  complete  and  systematic  exposition  of  Phonogra¬ 
phy,  based  on  the  Pitmanic  Alphabet,  by  L.  B.  Case  and  R.  S.  Wright,  and 
published  by  The  Practical  Text  Book  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a  com¬ 
plete  manual  of  shoithand,  scientifically  accurate,  simple,  and  mechanically 
almost  perfect.  We  do  not  see  how  any  student  of  shorthand  who  uses  the 
extensively  employed  Pitmanic  system  can  afford  to  bo  without  this  manual. 

CoMMKKCiAi.  Law,  a  pi'actical  text-book  for  schools,  by  A.  T.  Hills,  Esq. 
of  the  Cleveland  bar,  published  by  The  Practicable  Text-Book  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  equally  good  as  a  text-book,  and  as  a  general  reference 
book  for  students  of  this  subject. 

We  welcome  a  revised  edition  of  Maury’s  M.vxual  of  Geoguapiiy.  New 
England  edition.  Here  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  mathematical,  physical  and 
political  geography,  which  has  been  carefully  brought  down  to  date.  Dr. 
.Maury  possessed  rare  power  for  setting  forth  geographical  laws  and  clear 
ideas  of  the  earth,  and  what  is  taking  place  upon  it.  The  works  are  numerons, 
finely  colored  and  accurately  drawn  by  the  aid  of  the  best  appliances  of 
modern  typography.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  wonderfully  instruc¬ 
tive  and  the  text  all  that  could  be  asked.  A  new  Trade  and  Voyage  Chart 
shows  the  prominent  routes  of  commerce  and  the  leading  exports  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Valuable  statistics  are  given,  and  the  160  large  pages  are 
packed  with  everything  one  could  wish  in  a  geography.  University  Publishing 
Co:  New  York. 

In  the  preface  to  E.volisii  History  for  .Vmeric.ax  Readers,  the  authors, 
T.  W.  Higgiuson  and  Edward  Channing,  state  that  “it  is  not  the  practice  of 
American  readers,  old  or  young,  to  give  to  English  history  more  than  a  limited 
portion  of  their  hours  of  study,”  and  therefore  that  readers  ‘‘will  use  their 
time  to  the  best  advantage  if  they  devote  it  mainly  to  those  events  in  English 
annals  which  have  had  the  most  direct  influence  on  the  history  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  own  land.”  They  have  written  their  book  with  this  object  in 
view  and  have  made  a  volume  which  is  eminently  satisfactory  not  only  to  the 
student  in  school  but  to  the  general  reader.  It  fills  a  place  not  occupied  by 
any  other  book  on  English  history,  and  its  appearance  is  timely.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  cuts  and  maps,  and  is  printed  in  large  type  on 
excellent  paper.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Price  $1.25. 
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The  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles  has  been  edited  by  Professor  Frank  P. 
Graves,  of  Tufts  collejfe,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  text,  corrected 
many  errors  and  has  provided  notes  that  are  in  the  highest  degree  scholarly 
and  critical.  A  most  satisfactory  feature  is  the  metrical  introduction,  which 
is  elementary  in  character  but  very  extensive  and  complete.  Boston:  Leach, 
Shewell,  &  Sanborn.  Price  $1.00. 

Wm.  M.  Peck  has  discarded  old  methods  in  making  his  Advanced  Arith¬ 
metic.  In  the  first  place  the  book  is  quite  free  from  the  useless  technical 
definitions  which  are  so  much  lumber  in  most  arithmetics,  and  in  the]  second 
place,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  problems— each  lesson  consisting  of  fifteen 
problems,  five  mental  and  ten  written— there  is  more  definite  and  satisfactory 
study  in  the  practice  of  numbers.  The  problems  are,  for  the  most  part,  new 
and  are  most  carefully  graded.  The  book  is  a  decided  advance  over  many  of  the 
text-books  on  arithmetic.  New  York;  A.  Lovell  &  Co.  Price  75  cents. 

Professor  John  F.  Genung,  of  Amherst  College,  has  further  enriched  bis 
series  of  works  on  the  English  language,  by  his  Outlines  of  Rhetoric. 
These  outlines  are  embodied  in  rules,  illustrative  examples  and  a  progressive 
course  of  prose  composition.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
first  treating  of  the  mastery  of  materials  in  which  the  choice  of  words,  phrase¬ 
ology,  and  special  objects  in  style  are  fully  discussed.  The  second  part  treats 
of  the  organization  of  materials,  and  the  sentence,  the  paragraph  and  the 
whole  composition  are  elucidated.  The  third  part  contains  the  digest  of 
rules,  illustrative  extracts  and  a  glossary  of  words  and  forms.  The  outlim  s 
make  a  valuable  text-book  and  work  of  reference,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  as  well  as  scholarly  books  given  us  by  Professor  Genung.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  the  busy  teacher,  student  or  man  of  affairs  nothing  could  he  better  to  insure  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times  in  all  departments  of  human  endeavor  than  to  read  regularly  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  which  is  not  only  what  its  name  implies  but  is  also  rich  in  original  ' mat¬ 
ter  of  great  value.  The  October  number  is  fully  up  to  the  high  staiuiard  ^ready  at¬ 
tained. - That  most  interesting  phenomenon  of  ino<lern  psvchological  s<uence,  .hypnotism, 

receives  interesting  illustration  in  an  article  in  McClure's  ^^agazine  for  November,  by  Mr. 

R.  H.  Sherard. - “  An  Unsatisfactory  Lover,”  by  Mrs.  Hungerfonl  (“  The  Duchess  ”)  is  the 

title  of  the  complete  novel  in  Lippincott’s  Magazine  for  Noveiiilier  and  as  so  often  in  real  life 

he  turns  out  to  1)0  quite  satisfactorv-  liefore  the  end  of  the  cha]>ter. - .Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  a 

distinguished  ophthalmologist  of  London,  contributes  to  the  Noveuilier  Atlantic  Monthlu  an 
article  of  great  interest  and  value  to  parents  and  tea<;hers  on  “  Sfiectacled  Scnwil 

Boys.” - Two  notable  articles  in  the  November  Popular  Science  Monthly  are  *^^e  Pesta- 

lozzian  System  ”  by  Hon.  Geo.  T.  Boutwell,  and  “  The  Si-ientitic  .Method  wit^Bhildren  ” 
by  Henry  Lincoln  (’’lapp. - Harper's  Bazar  will  begin  its  twenty-seventh  vobiTTie  in  Jan¬ 

uary,  1894.  The  Bazar,  The  Weekly  and  The  Monthly  have  long  stood  in  the  forefront  of 

.Am'erican  jieriodical  literature. - Oodey’s  Magazine  for  November  has  a  suggestion  of 

Thanksgiving  in  a  8tor>’  by  Geo.  I.  Putnam  called  “  New  England’s  Chihlreu  ”  and  the  en¬ 
tire  number  is  bright  and  readable. - The  Independent  is  a  ver>’  comjireliensive  family  re¬ 

ligious  pa|>er.  A  recent  nuuil»er  contains  an  aide  article  by  Rev.  A.  I).  .Mayo  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  “  Is  the  South  Growing  Better?” - TUe  CasmopotUan  a.t  its  present  |M>i>utar  price  is 

having  a  decidetl  “  boom,”  the  editions  lieing  rapiiiiy  exhausteii  as  they  are  put  upon  the 

market. - Two  excellent  Kindergarten  publications  are  Child-Garden  and  the  Kindergarten 

Magazine  published  by  the  Kindergarten  Literature  Co.,  Woman’s  Tempie,  Chicago,  Ill. - 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  oiieiied  a  department  of  .lournalisin. - Eight  new  Old 

South  I.«at1ets  are  being'added  to  the  series  already  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton.. - A  valuable  course  of  ])rofessional  study  is  offered  in  the  Saturday  Classes  tft 

the  Teacher’s  College  at  9  University  Place,  New  York  City. - The  International  Medical 

.tffltyazine  Is  a  very  valuable  monthly  devoted  to  meflical  and  surgical  science.  In  the  0<‘to- 
ber  number  Dr.  A'.  L.  Gillespie  discusses  ”  Some  simple  inetliods  for  the  analysis  of  the  gas¬ 
tric  contents,”  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Gowers,  has  an  able  cbeinical  lecture  on,  "Syphilitic  Hemi¬ 
plegia,”  Dr.  <}.  H.  Franklin  considers,  “  An  epidemic  of  Diphtheria  in  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  in 
July,  probably  caused  bv  infei^ted  milk.”  These  are  but  sainple.s  of  valuable  articles  iilling 
ninety-six  pages.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia;  f4.00  a  year. 


